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THE NEGROES IN NEGROLAND. 

and Negroes generally. A compilation of 
tical about the Negro, embracing extracts 

from all books of travel, and from - every writer upon the 
sudject. by Hinton Rowan Helper, author of “ Impending 
Crisis of the South,” etc. Paper cover, $1. 

BENRY POWSBS, BANKER. 


A bor new novel th | Richard B. Kimball, authcr of “ Saint 
“ Btudent ’ “ Undercurrents,” “ Was he Success 
ful?” ete. Mr. cimval's novels are remarkable for their happy 
ear t d of fancy and sentiment ; and being of the higher or- 
of literature, are eagerly sought t after and welcomed by all cul- 
tivated aud educated readers. Price $1 75. 
JOSH BILLINGS ON ICH. 


Another excessively funny work by the American ae 
Humorist, L Jos Bling.” wv previous book has 
Rar an immense success in America and England. This 
new eed is fally hiastraned wit with comic draw and will set 
everybody laughing all over the country. Price $ 


Sold by all and sent mail peared of price, 
—— by on pt 


nas Bn Ee J, Bae, whose books are sold by 
the thousands all over the No more charming stories can 
be found than those by tiris ever popular author, and her new book 
is one ofher very best. Also, new editions of Mrs. Holmes’ pre- 
vious novels—The Cameron Fride—Tem and Sunshine—’ Lena 


Rivers—Marian Grey— “heals Orphaos—Cousin 
Maude—Homestead Dora Deane Dark ate ad be and Ne Ey 
Worthington, 12mo., beautifully 
G. W. CARLETON, 
iinnenautet New toe 


A @GOLLECTION OF 


FOUR, me AND as SONGS 


ee 
Words chiefly by H.-A, Clarke. Music Selected and arranged by 
J. BE. Gould, Editor of “The Opera Chorus Book,” “ Sacred 
Chorus Book,” &e. CGomipleted in Five Books—Piano Score and 
Separate Vocal Parts. Prices: Complete, $5.00. Set of Voca; 
Parts, $400. Separate Vocal Parts, each, $125. Piano Score, 
$2.00. 
Mailed post-paid. 
OLIVER DITSON & CO., Publishers, 
277 Washington Street, Boston. 
CHAS. H. DITSON & CO., 












Tia ILLUSTRATIONS. a 

“Oalétidar ‘Heads, entitled “Game Birds and their 

engraved from original Desigus by Fenn and Herrick. 
incidents connected 





Small Landscapes, 
the Twelve Divisions. 
r . On the same date, 
THE ke te 4 EDITION 


Popa PAERIE QUEEN E; 


into Twelve Be Sine Morall Vertues. 
ITHALAMIUN. 





, Milton, and 


VE NOVELS, 
‘VOLUME ILLUSTRATED. 
TWENTY-FIVE CENTS EACH. 
To be completed in 25 Volumes, 
On the same date, ‘ 
FUN FOR THE MILLION. 
A Collection ot Comic Anecdotes and — 
WITH NUMBROUS ILLUSTRATIONS. 
One Volume, Square J}2mo0. Paper. Price Fifty Cents. 
On the same date, 
A PRACTICAL INTRODUCTION TO 
LATIN COMPOSITION, 
POR SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 
Br ALBERT HARKNESS, Pu. D., 
Prof. in Brown University, etc. 
1 Volume 12mo. Half bound. 

The Harkness Series, although recently published, is already in 
use in every State of the Union, and introduced into hundreds of 
Colleges and other woo institutions, among which are the 
ao —Bowdoin, Bates, Dartmouth, = Tufts, Hamil- 

Hobart, Haverford, sburtief, Williams, T: Cornell, La- 
fapctte, Dickinson, Hillsdale, Iowa, Pouneviveuie, arvard, Yale, 
Antioch, Overlin, &c., &e. Also, the Universities of Norwich 


[Vt.], Brown, Wesl [Ot.], Roehester, Mad Northwestern, 
lowa, Lewisburg, Wesleyan [Ohio], dwin, Notre 
Dame, Lombard, Miami, Washington, Baylor, &c., &. 

On October 17th, 


QUENTIN DURWARD, 
Being the 16th Volume of 
THE CHEAP EDITION 


or 
THE WAVERLEY NOVELS, 
EACH VOLUME ILLUSTRATED. 
Price, Twenty-five Cents each. 
To be Completed ty-five Volumes. 
On the date, 
THE SCHILLER SeSLERY, 
com! 


SISTING O 
_ FIFTY STEEL-PLATE ILLUSTRATIONS 
OF CHARACTERS IN THE WORKS or 
- FRIEDRICH SCHILLER, 
WITH DESCRIPTIVE TEXT BY FREDERICK PECHT. 
In one volume, imperial octavo, morocco antique, and morocco 
gilt. Price $2000. 

The engravings in this superb work are executed in the highest 
style ofart. It will be one of the most elegant and attractive 
holiday volumes issued during the preseut season. 

On ithe same 
CAMEOS FROM ENGLISH HISTORY, 
From Rollo to Baward II. the Author of “The Heir ot 
Teds ame 126 Cloth. $1 20. 


Redelyffe.” 1 Vi 
On the same date, 
UN bi aogier LES TOITS. 
Journal D’Un Homme Emile Souvestre. 





_ ‘Til Broadway, New York. 
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which is far from 
let's “The Bird.) which bse. Wo San 
trated in quite the 
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The “ Art Journal” (Second Notice] 
o natu’ ral 
seit thetina by wooee 
Ly 
delicacy of oy sed the a be - — feat 
ly Jo harmony with the of } 


“‘Tilustrated London News.” 


“One of the most charming books we have lately.received— 
certainly a book worthy of perusal, and no less worthy of medita- 


Extract from Letterof M. Michelet to the Publishers, 
Pants, 10th Januagy, 1868. 


GentLeMen : I have hitherto had no falth in translations, bat 
your excellent translator has reconciled me to them. far as 1 
can judge, his work is exceeds: well 


‘* The illustrations are admira ty printed, with a softmess rarely 
shown in oar French engravin 


‘“‘ITam much flattered by the extreme care you have bestowed 
upon my book, and Madame Michelet is also delighted to see it «o 
beautifully produced. Accept of our thanks and rhe grect- 


ing. “J. MICHELET. 
f To Thos. Nelson and Sons.” 
Copies mailed free on receipt of price. 
THOS, NELSON AND SONS, 
187 Grand Street, N.Y. 


mi 1 cgenny OF music. 


To the Original Famous Parisian Acrian Gymnast, 
LEOTARD, 
LBOTARD, 


LBOTARD, 
LBOTARD, 
LEOTAND, 
LBOTARD, 
Who will oppear nightly for 
ABSOLUTELY LIMITED ED PaRLOD, 
The putenaas will —— wi 
GOVERNOR'S , 
Prices, $1, $1 50, and Fifty Cents; no extra charge for reserving 


THEATRE FRANCAIS, 
Sole Lessee and Director. :..... .csde+seceseusobes coved 
a nparalleled success, of Offenbach's renowned 


GENEVIEVE DE BRABANT. 


Produced every evening until further notite, wi lendor 
of mise en scene never equalled in America nor 6 in Ku- 


Tope. 
~ 'WALLACK’S. 
Proprietor and Manager.........+++ MR. LESTER WALLACK,. 
The Success of the Season. 
THE LANCASHIRE LASS, 
THIS EVENING and every evening until further notice. 


Doors Open at half-past seyen. 
Performances commences at eight. 


MF eects 
PiKE’S OPERA HOUSE. 
Corner of 23d Sireet and sth Av. 
WEDNESDAY, OCT. 28, 
LA GRANDE DUCHESSE DE GEROLSTELN, 
LAST TIME BUT THREE THIS SEASON. 
LA GRANDE DUCHESSE MATINEE, 
SATURDAY, Oct. 31, at 1 o’elock. 
Revival otf La Belle Helene, 
On MONDAY, Nov. 2, - 
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BRILLIANT CAST, SCENERY, AND COSTUMES. 
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THE ALBION, 
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OCEAN STEAMSHIPS. 


THE BRITISH AND N. A. R. M. STHAMSHIPS. 


BETWEEN NEW YORK AND LIVERPOOL, 
Calling at Cork Harbour. 





®DR. SHERMAN, ARTISTIC SURGEON’ 





RUPTU . 


PERSONS NOTIFI 


CHINA .....-+- «+ leaves ow ow . Wednesday, Nov. oo cates os his office duri ing his 

CUBA......++ --+-leaves New York.... Wedmesday, Nov. vana, an pared to receive . C 

JAVA...ceeseeeee leaves New York. =: ween Nov. 18. | established secure and comfortable MEDICAL CURATIVES for Hernia or Rupture = ‘its forms and stages, in — 
BOOTIA, .......+ leaves New York .... Wednesday, Nov. 25 | of every age, Withees sag regard to the duration of the disease. Dr. Sherman is the founder of the ‘‘ Morado Grande, oman, 
RUSSIA.........leaves New York.... Wednesday, Dec. . Cuba, established Tape #, since for the — by his method, of < oe — Co all ef ha papa ae p Reger} 
CHINA...........leaves New York.... Wednesday, Dec. eeaodins good result posses attention, the rather =~ - BAL care ~ on ot 


Chief Cabin Passage. ....§)30 00 | Second Cabin Passage......890 of two postage stamps. 


TO PARIS. 
Chief Cabin Passage, $145, 
Payable in gold. 
Berths not secured until paid for. 
An experienced surgeon on board. 


will not be cqsventatie ton Spade 22 
having the value expressed, are 










-_ FURNITURE MANUFACTURERS’ STOCK 
AT RETAIL, 
. WM. BH. SCHAFFER, 
No. 6 Becond Avemue, 
(BETWEEN HOUSTON AND FIRST STREETS,) 
: o his entire stock of first class Cabinet 
Porsiture at teil at tunulaetarer, fice Parties in want of Furniture are invited 


stock before purchasing elsewhere. 
Every article made from the best seasoned material and warranted. 
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% ~ who wish them 





TEAM TO LIVERPOOL, CALLING AT qunerero gy | @. 


; ov CARPET CL 2 E 
mR a rec ga sean Spat oe 


1 therwise tly atten Phy, 5c. ; Brussels 
Ba ha hewdnos oo and Carpets Bought and e. 


y en up ‘and re- 
; Velvet, Aubusson's, &€., 7c. ; Axminster, second wv ag HFA 




















oo EE, Seer te be caneten che’ with the United Fides Notify, if you wish us to take eup. Terms, Cash on delivery. 
EVERY SATURDAY and COMPOSITE IRON. WORKS, re 
BEVERY ALTERNATE TUBSDAY, HUTCHINSON €co CO , Exciusrvs MawuracTursks oF THE PA’ COMPOSITE Tro RAILING, ways, 
iron Por £ dean, a ’ Geaids, | Farm and Co os , ise earte aad iS am 4 Stable Fixtures and Beds 
A , Wire Railing, jow Guards, and other 
BY THE ~y> | SAILING EVERY SATURDAY, ORNAs TRON WORK. 
Canim a I Ct 100 haat STREET, Near Broadway, NEW YORK. 
Do i to ean “ibs to ‘| ‘Do. to London....40 00 Ser Hutchinson & Wickersham, : 
to esse 11500} Do. to Paris.......60 0 E 
the Tuesday Steamers, vie via Balin, First Cabin, younc B. CHOLES, 
900, Gola. ; $85, Interior Decorator and Upholsterer, Upholstery Goods, Curtain Materials, Draperies, 
Rates of from New Tock | to , Halifax: First Cabin, $20, Lambequins, Cornices, &., &c. 
Bteerage, in Gold. No.£27 EAST FOURTEENTH STREET, One Déor West of University Place, New York. 


























nee Ta etal Sere, Hamburg, Bremen, &c., cra 
eenstown, $40. J. & Re. LAMB 
‘tree png Uh rLugeae ofan SAsaettt am ruiittuapt WORKERS ; 
Toe tithes tinitidadind, apply at the Company’s offices, o..2 2 ae wkw — . 
JOHN @. DALE, Agent, aa CILMORE, IN WOOD, STONE, BETAL, XC., 
15 Broadway, New York. Ladies’ and Gents and Travelling For Ecclesiastical Purposes, 
Trunks and Son ae Satchels, d&c., dc. eigen. 
NATIONAL STEAMSHIP CO. NO. 92 SIXTH AVENUB, SPHOIALTIES, : 
WEEKLY FROM LIVERPOOL AND NEW One door below Clinton Place and 8th Street. r 
Be at QUEENSTOWN. A Steamship of this COLOUR DECORATION, EMBROIDERIES, &c., 
Boon sseeeeacs Capt. Grace.. re ee - 8,513 tons FRANK BIRD, MEMORIAL FURNITURE, TABLETS, 
THE Botan Seg Grogs ‘ HOUSE, SIGN AND DEOORATIVE &e, &c, 
HELVETIA...........Capt Cutting. -....... 8315.“ PAINTER 
N --Capt, Hall...... - 8,310 “ 4 S® Carmine Street, New York. 
Sy -3— ee ae ¢41 SIXTH AVENUE, 
ade oR ‘ane NEW YORK, [6th Ave. cars pass the door.) 
seaves Byes 6 Berth River, eyery Seterteg, at 12 cipeck Between 87th and 38th Streets N. B. Send stamp for Catalogue. 
scone, oF yinio the Tioon; teaccomnoatos| SOR MN & LAT E LE R-& H. D R, 
nnd fare are Von cach hfs of shee ene (LATE OF NO. 2 CORTLAND STREET c INET MA: AND 
ee ae this country to. parties w: —— FASHIONABLE AB RS 
— @f thelr friends from Liverpool or Quoeustows town (ireland) tor BooT MAKER, DECORATORS, 
ne lowes! Ne, 390 BROADWAY, 77 University Place, near Union Square, 


issued at the lowest rates of yp for any amount, 
at any Bank in Great Britain and Irelan 
from New York to Queenstown or 
, $100 Currency; STEERAGE, $30, Currency. 

For or Cabin passage apply at the Orricgs uF THE Com- 
pany, 69 way and for steerage tickets at the Passage Office 
of the Company, 27 Broadway. 

F. W. J. HURST, Manger. 





T4P°SCOTT’S CENERAL EMICRATION 
AND FPORBIGN EXCHANGE OFFICE, 
66 South Streetand 23 Broadway, N. ¥. 
Wrecrry Lives or Steamers To anv Frou 
LIVERPOOL AND QUEENSTOWN, 
AT REDUCED RATES, 
AND FROM 
LIVERPOOL AND LONDON by 


TAPSOCOTT’S CBLEBRATED LINES 


OF SAILING PACKETS, 
AT LOWEST POSSIBLE RATES. 


DRAFTS for £1 ~~ Bn naire yable in an of Great 
the Uontioses of Eur am pw always be anty that orders given to him will'& be walehfall y rationed to. 


Britain and 
lowest rates, For further particulars apply to 


TAPSCUTT BROTHERS, & CU., 
86 South St. or 23 Groadwayv, N. Y. 


NS. E.Cornet Reade Street, NEW YORK, oui New York. Established since 

Makes to order and keeps on hand a fine assortment of Boots igns and Estimates furnished for rata 
and shoes of his own manufacture; also, Imported English | Mantels and Wood Gas Fixtures and all 

Shoes, Bend dole Leather, Cricket and Base Ball at reason- | Piain furniture. 











EGBERT MU. 
CHs. FRANKE, ©. AND 
DYEING, CLEANING, AND 83 baby 29TH STREET, Corner of 
FRENCH a e RE. gat lym gs + o pte 


Stores and Houses neatly ‘fitted 
jaune with neatness and dispatch. 


M. A.COLEMANR, 
Manufacturer of Fine Saddles, 
Trunks, Ladies’ and Gents’ Travelling Tranks, Bags, Satchels, &c. 
1,253 BROADWAY, New York, [ Between Sist and 82nd Sta.) 


Cc. A. SCHINDLER, * 

200 MBROER ST., Bet. Amity and Bleecker St, N. ¥. 
CABINET FURNITURE AND UPHOLSTERY. 

Superior Parlor, Library, Dining Room and Chamber Furnithre 

Made to Order. Curtains, Shades, Spring Mattresses and Bed 

ding, Paper-Hanging, &e, Interior Decorations in General. 

Articles Renovated and Exchanged.~ 

Estas.isuxp 1849. 


FREY & ZELLWECER, 


FINISHING ESTABLISHMENT. 


OFFICES : 
59 vas STREET, 562 EIGHTH AVE., near 39th Street, 
BLEECKER STREET, near Broadway. 
Wouxs—si3 46TH STREET, tL. YORK. — 
Goods of every descri aengarspeameee es, dyed, 
finished, and cased iw thet best e. 


THOMAS A. WILMURT, 
MANUFACTURER OF 

LOOKING GLASSES, PIOTURE FRAMBS, 

And all kinds of Frames Re-Gilt, No. 54 EAST THIRTEENTH 


STREET, 3d door West of ote — SF he 4 experience 
in the above business, in Broadw: y affords a guar- 














JAS. PRINCLE, 
TAILOR AND DRAPER. 
611, HUDSON STREET, 








NORTH GERMAN LLOYD. 


STHAM salad NEW YORE AND BREMEN, 
ia hang 


The Scnuw @rxuax Liorp run 
Ly ey Ree New 
ng the United States M 
FROM lal SATURDAY. 


FROM SOUTHAMPTUN,—EVERY TUESDAY. 
FROM NEW YORM,—EVERY THURSDAY. 


Pi yh ea ene yon Lowpos, 
SoUuTHAMPTON— Cabin, Becond Cabin, 

Bteerege, = to — Se Head Stones, 

. ERY Youx aie oF . B. Jobbing Punctually Attended to. 


freight te, eee and Huli, for which 


Praey Geena Comin O72, 
vin, in gold ; 
vessels take 
taroagh bills of lading are sign 


An experienced surgeon is attached to each vessel. 
All letters must pass through the Post office. 


. AND DBALER 
tay No Bills of Lading but those of the Company will be] GoweLEMEN'S FORNISHING GOODS 


Tas Nora 
fort, | aad Southampton, carry- 


HAAS & ROBERTSON, 


COB’. ABINGDON SQUARE 
NEW YORK 























SHIRT MANUFACTURER 
I" 


588 and 872 BROADWAY. 


Avenue. AND 
ELacTAOTrnens 3 Baouss Sr.van, Lace Cartaius . 
Platers in Silver, Pare’ A : Principal Office, 664 6TH A’ sat i Bens 
Dealers in ancient medals, w Ons, antiques, ‘ 
wax flowers, leatmoulds and every kind of waxflowers tasterials, Sens Oiiee, Ce Eee N Y —_ 
A large assortment of ornamental and artistic Electrotypes in bi, 
Bronze aod Silver on hand and made to order. J TH 
“JOHN McMENNG Na * ata “ 
"Successor to L. Young.] MARBLE WOR HMERAL c ASER. 
Street, Bet. Horatio and a Paes, Tuine ae = Solid Mee 
jambers’ “4, Spots, orrets, 
me Burnished ny the best x4 ; 
, near (Rear], New York. 
REMOVAL. a1 : 
JAMES PARRISH, G CARDS, BEST ENGRAVING AND PRINT 
, at GIMBREDE’s, 





W "Wore rites, Cus 


ENGLISH STYLE, HEAVY 
N THE EDGES, 
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ls of Lading wil) positively not be delivered before goods Has Removed his from No. 323 Canal 8t., 
Bila of Lading ia : TO so eae BUILDING, end OS Beoabwar. 
ta”. cietaken to Havre, Southampton and Bremen at the Ne. STREET 
< eee Se i | 
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Calum, non animum, mutant, qus trans marecurrunt. 
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AUTUMN TINTS. 
[FROM THE GERMAN.) ° 
Ob why does ngtare look so giad 
Whilat'I alone am gtave and sad? 
The seasons and years roll on, 
But ‘my life’s sun never shone. 








7 


They vanish, alas! too soon. 


I have sat on those trees :— 
My hopes once as | but now 
Where are they? Like those laid low, 
Like them with golden hues fi ’ 
Like them now trampled in the dust. 


A voice is wafted to my ear, 

Sweet memories of the past are dear— 
Would’st wish thoge gorgeous tints away, 
E’en should there be no more decay ?” 


The trees are and all around 

The dried leaves w the mossy ground ; 
But a soft halo hovers there. 

Murmur not that *¢was once so fair. 


s 


C. E. 8. 
—— 


“PEACE HATH HER VICTORIES.” 
WRITTEN AP PARIS IN 1867. 

it the sun, 

wild-briar grew, 


run, 
To aah te teeny Of aR bere tesed 'g0d— 


the 
Grand triamphs worthy a conquerer’s car; 
They need no ston Nee 
Peace hath her no less than War. 





fierce oe to shore, 
wind waste its power, 
Till drowned Reason her head y rod a 


To build on hatred ig ; to be just, 
J of men and na as they are— 
Too share the councils of mistrnsi— 
Peace her victories, no less than War. 
To the nations in 9 si bond— 
highest good ; 


the age; these arts be thine, 


All ‘ar victories surpassing far; 
On these al! Heaven’s benignant planets shine 
Peace hath her bo than war. 
T. D’Arcr McGzz. 
9 


CLEOPATRA IN A STRIKING ATTITUDE. 


Soundly to cuff, with her own delicate hands, the m: er 
that brought news of her s match with Octavia, mast 
have been to Cleopatra at once a relief and s degradation. 
At least, the sense of d ation in so demeaning herself fol- 
lowed very close upon that of relief. The poor slave that was 
the ot such unwelcome tidings—though he had neither 
on in the matter—was, in Cleopatra’s eyes, a “ horri- 

e villain.” Truly the first bringer of unwelcome news hath 
but a losing office—as this one found to his cost. 
he to Octavia, or Octavia to him, that he should have his ears 
amar Ay aps bis face scratched, 
her words to her action, and may be said to have barked as 


badly as she bit; at any rate, her bark was as mad as her 
bite, most she invoked upon the in- 
an ee cinotdems falish wats thes ome 

more ca , for she 
struck the man down; Bis tising, and beseechive, her to 
have she struck him again: and then, in her uncon- 
trol harled 

like 


“Sian reece, 
a thrust, 
dealt by such hand, as would infallibly Seve improved him 


. | for 


These hands do lack nobility, that they strike 
A meaner than myself. 


Not only meaner, but so much meaner. The question, what 
ee eee aren would be near enough to her own to 
a cuff or a slap allowable, is merely a question of de- 
gree. And qaite probably Shakspeare’s Queen of Egypt 
would have given her ew animo assent and consent to the con- 
duct of one of Shakspeare’s Queens of England, in boxing the 
ears of a duchess. It is Margaret, wife of Henry VL, who be- 
stows this gratuity on her obnoxious Grace of Gloster— 


[ The Queen drops her fan. 

Q. Marg. Give me my fan, What, minion! can you not? 

Gives the Duchess a bor on the ear. 
Lery you mercy, madam; was it you? 

dch. Was’t 1? yea, 1 it was, proud Frenchwomad : 
Cowid I come near your beauty with — + gy 
I'd set my ten commandments in your 
K Henry. Sweet anat, be her will. 

“ Duch. her will! to "tin time ; 
She'll hamper thee, and dandle thee a baby: 
epee ot this place most master wear no breeches, 
She shall not strike dame Eleanor unrevenged. 


; twas 
loo! 


raokling in her heart. 

- Nor = watts Folens ong age et mascu- 
ne royalty aving as Cleopatra to barigarn 

King Richard 111. is wroth at the ill-news that keeps com 

in, aod one unhappy messenger has got no further with hi 

report than, “‘ My Lord, the army of great Buc’ si 


than Richard strikes him, bidding him take that, till he bring 
better newe. Now, this man happens to have news to 
tell—the dispersion and diffusion, namely, of Buckingham’s 


army; and this explanstion given, the least that King Richard 
can say do is— a: 
—0, ou mercy. 
Here is my purse to cure Unk blow of thine. 

It was shortly before Alexander the Great—as impetuous in 
his way a8 Cleopatra—ran Cleitus through the body with a 
spear, that he etruck with his fist a trumpeter who di | 
demurred to sound atthe mad monarch’s bidding. Piutarch 
says this man was afterwards held in great because 
his prudence eaved the whole army from ‘alarmed. 
death-blow he dealt to Cleitus, history records no regret, on 
his part, at the lack of nobility in hands that smote a trum- 


peter. 

Some blows, bestowed by princes and potentates, of either 
sex, On creatures of another clay, are historical. Such is the 
blow that Nestorius gave to the bold monk who forbade the 
bishop, as an obstinate heretic, to approach the altar of his 
Own great metropolitan church. With his own hand the 
bishop struck the presumptuous babbler, and anon gave him 
over to the officers to be first flogged through the streets of 
the city, and then cast out of it, 

Have we not the Grand 
—as Macaulay 
renowned thr the 
splendid crowd of fe gy and ladies who 


dine at Marli, he acane on the shoulders of a lackey, 
and pursued the poor with ihe handle? ! 

Have we not Wenzel, of paren mg in 1378, 
Kaiser of the Holy Roman drawing his sword fran- 
tically and runoing at a servant who waited at dinner, be- 

the servant let slim what none durst 


cause yespoenys | 

whisper to the king, the news of terrible Zisca being at hand? 

“ Zisca atop J it, slave !” epgel, trautic—as Mr. 

Carlyle reports the scene. But notdeny. Wen- 

po Ei cabin sqnem. of heart vecrible 7 fh 
,or H a8 it 

Sore, killing him at second hand.” wae 

Nor be forgotten. Frederick William IL. lifting his foot as if 
to kick an envoy; or his son, Frederick the Great, lifting his 
cane to strike an Officer with whom he had been displeased in 
the field, aad who escaped at full gallop, the king pursuing 
him for some time in vain. The elder of these old Fritzes was 
terribly addicted to the use of the cane, and dealt in blows 
wholesale as well as retail. There is one scene, for instance, 
in Carlyle, where we see his Majesty in literally personal con- 
flict with his judges, whom, for some official dereliction, he 
has summoned to his presence in hot haste; swift m 
bringing them in their dressing-gowns, just as they are found 
shaving, breakfasting. Their apologies seem to him subter- 
fuges, and up he starts, growling terribly, and “ smites down 
upon the crowns of them with the royal cudgel. Fancy the 
burry-scurry, the uoforensic attitudes and pleadings! 
cudgel rains blows right and left; blood is drawn, crowns 
cracked, crowns nearly broken; and several judges lost a 
few teeth, and had their noses battered, before they could get 
out.” ‘ 

And a glance is, perhaps, dueto Napoleon the Great, taking 
Drouet by the ears and pulling them, in his rage at that 
officer’s dilatory doings; and to the Grand Duke Constantine, 
not only reprimanding an officer for some insignificant offence, 
in a frenzy of objurgation, but following him step by step un- 
til he drove him against the wall, “ venting his saliva through 
his teeth with his expletives,” till, at last, the object of his 
much-ado-about-nothing, losing all patience, tore the insignia 
of his rank from his shoulders, and threw them on the ground, 
exclaiming, “Since your imperial highness has spat in my 
face and on my epaulettes, I will no longer wear them.” Con- 
stantine had not the grace or the knack that Napoleon pos- 
sessed of winning back and conciliating those upon whom he 
had thus vented his ire; and well for the French emperor it 
was that be owned this precious gift; for such is said to have 
been the violence of his temper, especially in the later periods 
of his career, that he not ual struck the generals or 
h functionaries who were n 
t has been remarked that ia age of Beaumont and 
Fletcher, gentlemen kicked and caned their servants; the 
power to do so being a privilege that grew out of the awful 
distance attached to rank: while in Ireland, at the opening of 
the present century, such a privilege was still matter of pre- 
scriptive usage, anc too frequently tarnished the matter for a 
menace. Bat the stealthy growth of civilization, and of civil 
liberty in England, we are remind 
under the stimulation of 


vant, would have been recalled to better thoughts by an action 

Noticeable among the General Orders of the Dake of Wel- 
is one which reprobates the conduct of officers in 
“individuals” with their fists, as quite inconsistent 

with duty and with their character as 

It was on a 


Pepys 








tg tong mi Coa Sang over i hone, = leh 


And so exit Duchess, with that blow tingling on her ear, and | *'Y 


But whatever remorse may have tortured Alexander at the | M 


the footboy,” writes Will's master, “I know not, but I was 
vexed at it; and coming home and after prayer, I did ask him 
where he learned that immodest garb; and he answered me 
that it was not immodest, or some such slight answer, at 
which I did give him two ‘boxes on the earea, which I never 
did before.” Else, perhaps, had not Mr. Pepys entered the 
achievement in that diary 1o which we owe so much. 

Dean Swift, again, in iis journal—to which also we owe a 
good deal—commemorates the cuffs he gave with a will to his 
man Patrick. One day Swift could not get into bis rooms, 
because Patrick was away with the key; and had to cool his 
heels in the cloisters till after ten, when in came Patrick, “ I 
went up,” says the doctor, “shut the chamber-door, and gave 
him two or three swingeing cuffs on the ear, and I have strain- 
ed the thumb of my left hand with pulling him, which I did 
not foel until he was gone. He was plagu'ly afraid and hum- 
bled.” That at least was some consolation for the strained 
thumb. In a previous day’s entry, Swift had recorded his fury 
at “that abominable dog Patrick” being out when specially 
wanted, and neglecting to put up his master’s things: “ I never 
was in a greater passion, and would certainly ba opped one 
of his ears, if I bad not looked every moment for the Secre- 
{of State.” In a iater one we read: “ Patrick was drunk 
last night, but did not come to me, else I should have given bim 
Vother cuff.” The Dean does not protest 00 much, wetbinks : 
ay he’d have kept his word. 

Lytton works up one of his fine gentlemen into a 

xysm of wrath which tempts him to ®trike anu inferior. 

is band is clenched; but he refrains. For, “the dignity 
which pervaded all his habits, and often supplied to him the 
place of discretion, came, happily for him to his aid now. 
He strike a man whom he so despised! he raise that man 
to his own level by the honour of a blow from his hand! 
Impossible!” A lower titular status than that of nobdlesse 


Still rings in history the echo of that box on the car which 
Queen Elizabeth, old, but not yet 89 very iofirm, bestowed on 
Kssex,* when that impewous earl tirned his back upon her, 
in the presence of several of her m' because queen and 
earl differed about a certain Irish appointment. 
words to the action, her most ungracious Majesty 
time bade her whilom favourite “go and be hanged.” In Mr. 
Landor’s Imaginary Conversation between the royal sisters, 
ary and Elizabeth, the elder Tudor taunts the 
younger with having been seén to lift up the most delicate of 
all delicate white hands, and with their tiny narrow pink nails 
tear off ruffs and caps, and take sundry wnerring aims at eyes 
and noses, So with my lady the Countess im Mr. Thackeray's 
story of the Virginians, where we read that Lady Lydia, be- 
fore whom the household trembled, used to pinch the great 
ears of Dinah, her black attendant, without scruple, and pull 
her woolly pate, upon offence given, or we without. 
That is anfedifying incident in the travels of Dr, Wolff, where 
he sent by his servant a temperate letter in answoer,to an abu- 
sive one trom Lady Hester Stanhope, who resented the nolicn 
of “an apostate Jew” entering her door. Lady Hester took 
the letter, read it, and desired the man to wait, that she might 
give hima present. Wait he accordingly did, but it was to 
see my lady come out with a whip, and to be by her kicked 
behind, and dismissed with contumely. Coming back to Wolff, 
the man told him that the daughter of the King of England 
had given him a beating. 

It is not every “soul feminine” that can exercise the prim 
self-control boasted of by Mistress Alison Wilson, the miser’s 
house-keeper, in Old Mortality, when Mause Headrigg has an- 
gered her almost beyond tearing: “It it hadna bean that lam 
mair than half a geatlewoman by my station, | wud hae tried 
. ten pails in the wizened hide o’ her.” 

Catherine Peyton, again, in Grifith Gaunt, includes 
in her confession to her priest, the circumstance of her wrath 
against the clumsy tirewoman combed her hair so un- 
couthly, and tore some of it away. “I started up and scream- 
ed out, ‘On, you clumsy thing! go currycomb my horse, and 
send that oaf your nead is running on to handle my hair.’ 
And I told her my grandam would have whipped her well for 
it; but now-a-days mistresses were the only sufferers ; we had 
lost the use of our hands, we had grown so squeamish; and I 
stam like a fury, and said, ‘Get you gone out of the room ; 
and | hated the sight of her.’ And the poof girl went from 
me crying, without a word, being a better Christian than her 
mistress; mea culpa! mea culpa!’ ‘Did you slap her?’ asks 
Father Francis. ‘ Nay, father, not quite so bad as that.’ * Are 
you quite sure you did not slap her?’ oor Father Francis, 

metly, ‘Nay. Bat I bad a mind to... My heart slapped her, 

my hand forbore. Alas!’ 

Princess Cialia, in Mr. Charles Reade’s other masterly 
story ot Cloister and Hearth, bufteta without ruth a handmaid 
who dares to approach her redolent of musk, Floretia no 
sooner came near the Princess, we read, than that lady’s high- 
bred nostrils suddenly expauded like a blood horse’s, 
“ Wretch!’’ she cried ; and rising with vigour, seized Fioretta 
with her left band, twisted it ia ber bair, and with the right 
hand boxed her ears severely three times. F screamed 
aad blubbered but obtained no mercy, The antique toga of 
her mistress left quite disengaged a bare arm, that seemed as 
powerful as it was beautiful: 1 rose and fell like the piston of 
a modern steam-engine, aud heavy slaps resounded one after 
another on Fioretia’s shoulders; the last one drove her sob- 
bing and screaming through the curtain, and there she was 
heard crying bitterly tor some time after. Gerard, with whom 
the Princess would stand weil, too well—and that means, in 
effect, ill—is an astonished spectator of the scene. © And the 
signora, with an amazing sudden descent to humility and 
sweetness, asks him dcprecatingly, “ Are you wroth with me 
for beating her, Gerardo?” He gives her a piece of his mind 
thereupon; but to him she is too humble to take offence. 
Anon the artist tells her he wishes he could have drawn her 
as she was beating that poor lass. “You were awful, yet 
lovely. Ob, what a subject for a Pythoness!” But she is more 
eager in courtship than he ; and after one of the siren’s sa\lies 
of encouragement, we read that “ his eye lowefed in his con- 
fasion, fell on the shapely white arm and delicate hand toat 
curled round his elbow like a tender vine, and it flashed across 
him how he had just seen that lovely limb employed on 
Fioretta.”—“ Girls,” she says to her attendants on another Oc- 
casion, when warning them on a certain subject, do so-and-so, 
and “I'll whip you ull the biood comes, You know how i 
can lay on when I’m roused.” “Wedo. Wedo.” “Then 
provoke me not to it;” and her eye flashes daggers, and she 
turns to Gerard, all instantaneous honey, with a soft “ Addio, 
il ,Gerardo,”"—and, Gerard bows himself out of this velvet 
tiger’s den. 





# Professor Kingsley, apparently inclining to doubt, as some 
Others do, the truth of this etory—for one has found so many of 
these racy tes vanish, he says, on inspection inte thin wind 

however, that if Kiizaveth did give Easex a box on _ 
she 


ear, “ she did the most wise, just, and practical thing which 





could do with such a puppy.” 
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THE ALBION: 





CHAMPAGNE, 


A few years ago, a certain German painter of “ stil] life” ac- 
quired a reputation by his skill in depicting long taper glasses 
newly filled with sparkling wine. It was of adelicious golden 
straw colour, and through it rose a swift little sparkling foua- 
tain of bright beady bubbles, rushing upward like a swarm of 
fairies. There they were, ever gushing up to the creaming 
surface, yet fixed on the instant while darting aloft by the 
es of the Rhenish painter. It was as good as having 
a of Sillery, to look at that picture ; two looks and a bis- 

t should have been enough for any reasonable person’s 
lunch. The rector of the University of Beauvais, whom the 
merchants of Rheims crowned with laurel as a proof of their 
gratitude, sang of champagne as 


CUPID'S GIFT. 


The laughing wine unprison, 
The wine with the daybreak’s gleam, 










vide into four divisions—the river, the mountain of Rheims, 
_ estate of St. Thierry, and the valleys ot Norrois and Tar- 
enois. 

In the first-class of champagne stand Gillery, pale amber, 
with dry taste, rich body, and fine bouquet. The best is the 
Vin du Roi, grown in the vineyards of Verzenay and Mailly, 
which stud the north-eastern slopes of a chain of bills that 
separate the Marne from the Vesle. These vineyards for- 
merly belonged to the Marquis de Sillery, who has thus de- 
lighttully immortalized his name. The wine was long known 
as the wine de la Marechale, from the Marechale d’Estrées, 
who watcheJ over its careful manufacture; but the Marquis 
has long since ungallantly expelled the memory of la Mure- 
chale. Sillery is allowed to be the most spirituous and 
choice, besides being the strongest, most durable, and most 
wholesome, of the Champage wiaes. It is ung y 

highest manifestation of the divinity of Bacchus in all France. 
Ay scatters its vines down a calcareous declivity, open to the 


berry with us, is because it con 
berry. 
brandy. 
doctors add one-fifth of wine and syrup; for 
lishman, who will swallow anything, one-ten' 
syrup. 


Kirsch, and strawberry syrup. 
tually made Champagne from 
positively good vintage to six ordinary 
nD the 


The reason why Champagne mes plays old Goose- 
so much of young Goose- 
Bad Champagne tastes of brown sugar-candy and 
For the French and Americans, the foreign wine 
the fiery Eng- 

y th of brandy and 
Tuey also (the treacherous villains), use capillaire, Madeira, 
~ Nay, the Americans have ac- 
petroleum. Asthere is but one 
or bad vintages, it is 
rascals of Rheims believe, to sugar-candy and 


brandy the acrid and weak wine that the sun bas frowned 
upon, and in the language 


of the trace “bring it up to the 
ark.” And here we have one answer to the question, What 


the| is a mock sun? ’ 


——_——__e—_—_—_—- 


WESTERN JUSTI 




































south, and casting green shi of its clustering leaves on 
the waters of the Marne. The alueiot extends from Bisseuil 


























In the United States (and indeed also in Canada 


The wine that ppeetine and dances 
b 


{ With a fountain’s gushing st ; th department of Aisne. The still and distinction between barrister and attorney, and, in the newer 
#){ The wine that chases, carey Raw potion a FA made well, and ie year, are | settlements, to become either requires Tittle study. It used to 
ae} ,qt rom the heart of toil and woe; supreme. The still, as usual with this class of wines, is the| be said that in some parts of Oregon all a maa had to do to 
; Twas Cupia’s gift to Psyche - Paris and London, but not in| be admitted an attorney was to go round for some time with 
B. | In the ages long ago. =. a aes ~ and Pi hich produces a| ® law book under his arm, and talk “constitootion” in front 
merica, euil comes next, ierry, W pr , 

fy rier wi Ay. A slightly flioty taste | of “ ” doors. A gentleman of Oregon gave me a cop: 
He Hts the soeud of tus Semmer tide aries Dari “Tikes low Diay'and Epereay, which are 2f legal’ Gocument, preserved in the srehives o€ Marion 
ati When waves melt all to music F sometimes equal, sometimes interior to, Ay. The “ Closet” | County, Oregon, and written by an attorney (I knew the man) 


Un golden shores, sun dyed. wines of Epernay hold their own with those of Ay. regularly licensed to practise. It is a demurrer to a com- 


Hé "Tis love’s own sweet elixir, The second-class Champagnes comprise those of Hautvil-| plaint io an action, in which Marion Cuunty is the plainuff 
i Stolen from Jove, we know, liers (nine wiles from Rhein); these Champagnes formerly | #0d one G. B. Wagaon defendant, brought for the recovery of 

To 9 P ~~ given ranked high, but have now degenerated, or are less carefully | # fiue for violating @ statute in the disposition of estray ani- 
: <Gpeaans <9. made, Then come the wines of Orsmant, Avize, Oger, and| mais. Part of it runs precisely thus: 


“And now comes G B Wuagnon the Defnat in the a Bove 
Sute or Cause And files a Demworer and says that the plain- 
uff Should not have Nor maintain his Action a Gainst Said 
Detanoant forthe following says there is not that plain and 
concise Statement of the tacts constituting the cause of action 
as there is no De Scription of Cauller markes, nor Brands nor 
by hoom apraysed 
“aod further Says that he was not Seerved with a certi- 
fyed coppy of said Complant theretore the Defenant prays this 
honorable Cort to Dis mas the a Bove Sute this 8th day of De- 
cember 1859” . 
Another attorney delivered a famous defence of a man who 
was Caught in the act of stealing a hank of cotton yarn. It 
ran something like this: 
“ Gentlemen of the Jury, do you think my client Thomas | 
Flinn, off Muddy Creek and the Big Willamette, would be | 
guilty o’ stealin’ a bank o’ cotting yarn? Gentlemen of the 


Méail, all near Epernay, and ail made of white grapes, which 
are much used to give stability to the wines of Ay. 

In the third-class come lesser sorts, Chouilly, Monthelon, 
Grauve, Maney, and other vincyards near Raeims. The first 
two Classes are bearable, the rest have no body unless 
mixed. 


The wine in Champagne planted 
Was the gift of the Geckion god; 
Its matchless power and savour 
Came from no earthly clod. 
Tis a spell to banish sadness, 
The best the wise men know; 
ne Cee to Psyche The effervescing wines are seldom mixed. None of the 
L n the ages long ago. _ | white wines can be mixed except with the growth of ncigh- 
Slightly flat, rather wanting in body, a little too classica', | bouring districts, but with the red they do anything. The best 
and with as much no meaning as ever song had; but still | of the red is the Clos, or St. se which bas a Barguudy 
: ty well for a doctor of Beauvais University, with the un-| and Champagne Mg ded. Th . 
i name of Coffin, And, considering that it was pen-| known in England), Verzy, Verzenay, and Mailly, are of 
} ned in the reign of Louis the Fourteenth by an old doctor of gpod quality. Bouzy has a particularly delicate flavour, and 
ij i civil law, who knew more of Justinian, we warrant, than o/ | Mont-Sougeon will keep well for forty years. 


e tain wines (little 





Ovid's Art of Love, it may perhaps muster. The grey wine is ob d by treading the grapes for a 

The wine of Epernay and Hautvilliers was drunk freely | quarter of an hour before they go to press. For the pink they 

bil through the helmet barred, before the fifteenth costery. The | tread still !onger, but the rose coloured Rheims wines (always 
ay 
































































Th knights who rode beside Joan of Arc, and who played at| inferior) are made by a tinge of very strong red wine, or by | Jury, I reckon not, I s’pose not. By no manner of means, | 
cards with Charles the Simple, had quaffed  Nerens 4 and | cream of tartar, aad a liquor of elderberries manufactured at| gentlemen, not at all! Heare not guilty! Tom Flinn? Good : 
44 not without approval. In the fifteenth century, the wine of| Fromes. neavings! Gentlemen, you all know Tom Flinn, and, on 
bh Ay met with approval. Not very long after the public ap-| The best red wives are fit to use, the second year, but they | honour, now, gentlemen, do you think he’d do it? No, gea- ! 
proval, the kings of Europe entered the vineyards of Cham-| Will keep well for six or seven. ‘The ordi Champagnes | tlemen: I s’pose not—I reckon not. Thomas Flian? Why ‘ 
pagne and appropriated and sealed up all the casks they could | are in perfection the third year of bottling. The best wines (warming up with virtuous indignation) * why, snakes : 
y their royal hands on. They knew what was good, but} gain in delicacy for from ten to twenty years, and are often and alligators! Tom's & whole team on Muduy Creek and « é 
they could not keep the secret. found good even at thirty and forty. hogs to let! And” (insinuating|y) “do you think he'd speak off ‘ 
“Ia 1828, Rheims wine,” says Mr. Cyrus Redding, who| |,jGood Champagne did not drop from the clouds nor flow | With s miserable hank 0’ coiting yarn? Well, gentlemen, { h 
knows France well, and has written much on the French | {rom the rocks. It was produced by hard labour, patient | eckon not. Is’pose not! When the wolves was a howling, 
wine trade, “ Rheims wine (Champagne) fetched ten livres | skill, and deep observation. In the first place, the Champagne | Keatlemen, on the mountings of Oregon, and the milishy was b 
; only, while Beaune fetched twenty-eight.” In 1559 people | soil is special, and cannot be imitated. The favoured vine| * fighting of the Injins on Rogue River, do you think, gentle- & 
‘? become more educated. The etometion had opened | grows On calcareous declivities where the chalk is mixed with | Men, my client, Thomas Flinn, Zsgq., be ° aookin’ v 
: ple’s eyes. Champagne was then dearer than average |fints. Every process of manufacture is conducted with a|—yes, hookin’, gentlemen—tnat pitifal, neha ° y 
: argundy. in 1561, public enlightenment went on. Cham-|thougbttul care, of which Burgundy ought to be ashamed. | Cotling yaro? Oa ble! Gentlemen, 1 reckon I my bg 
pagne roseas the world advanced. In 1571, Coampagne was | Black grapes are used for the best white sparkling and foam-|Clleot, Mr. Tuomas Flinn. He's got the fastest pagaand the a 
: eight times its original value; so we must presume that all|ing Chtmpagues. The fruit is picked at sunrise, while the) purliest sister, gentlemen, in Muddy Creek Big 
it this time the cultivation of the Champagne wine was improv- | (¢w is still glistening on the bunches and ng on the| Williamette! That, geutiemen, are a fact. Yes, : 
ing too. crimson and yellowing leaves. The foggier the Vintage wea-| that area fact. You kin just bet on that, gentlemen. Yes, 
' Sham ne was much appreciated by Mr. Froude’s fat| ther, the better the fermentation goes. Black grapes are| sentlemen, you kin jist bet your bones on that! Now, ’poo a 
friend, Heury the Eighth; he and Francis the First, equally | found to resist the frost and rains of vintage time, beter than | Louour, gentlemen, do you think he are guilt y?_ Gentlemen, w 
: admired it. Leo the drank papally of it; nor did|the white. They are th minute care and patience,|1 reckou—I s’pose not. Why, gentlemen indigaantly, be- w 
long-headed Crarles the er a gourmand, even in his} almost one by one; every Or unripe berry, every berry | gianing to believe it himselt), “ my client, Mr. Thomas Fiinn, b 
iast moments, as Mr. Stirling has shown) neglect the most de- | frost-bitten, bird-pecked, wasp-eaten, or bruised, is trodden | #™ DO more geilty of cteala’ thet at Rep ¢ Setting yore th 
licious secret of Bacchus. Wise potentates! They had, each | under foot, as worse than useless. la gathering the fruit, in| ‘han @ toad has got & tail. Yes, @ genuemen! 
‘ of them, a commissioner at Ay: four men who spent their | emptying the baskets, in carting them wo the press, all rapid Than a toad has got a tail!” Verdiet for ft, case di 
lives in watching the grapes. — is avoided, and ee 2 are placed in = —< eae — ae court adjourned to whisky up at the late pri- M 
1 In the year 1897, Wenceslaus, King of Bohemia, came to| They are then spread carefully on the press and crus ra- e D 
; caher pretence of papotiating & treaty with Charles | pidly, but only for an hour. Bach pressing has its own name| _ Little as such law may be worth, it is surprising with what ug 
the Sixth. He reached the fatal city of Rheims, famous for| and forms a specific quality. The precious juice is removed | #lacrity s young community of miners or backwoodsmen will up 
its cathedral—and its Champagne. The great Bohemian | from the vate, early oa the following day, und poured into attempt to form some organisation for the preservation of or- &q 
geek. and got drunk. He drank again, and got drunk again. | 8a!phured puncheons. Soon after Caristmas, the fermenta-| der according to law, and how naturally they proceed to elect ch 
quote the old negro’s excuse, “ the same old drink” held | tion being over, on the firstdry frosty day, the wine is racked ; | ® magistrate or “Jadge” out of their number. This desire 4 
: him day Wee day. He never got sober any more; he re-| moath after, it is racked again and fined with isinglags ; and| proceeds in part from a wish to preserve order, and in part io 
! : mai soaked in Champagne, forgot all about Bohemia, before it is bottled itisagain racked and fined. By the month | from the all engrossing passion for voting, holding “ conyen- it 
} about the treaty, all about Charles the Sixth and the dispu of March, it is all in bottles, and six weeks afterwards it be-| tions,” and “ caucusses,” and electing somebody to hold u 
; claims, all about everything, but drank until he saw a bill that | comes brisk. The sediment that collects in the neck of the | some office or other, with the usual amount of speechifying . 
sobered him and terrified him into departure. horizontal bottles, has then to be removed by taking out the/ and drinking. dl 
In the year 1610, Champagne met with great approval (es-| corks and adding fresh wine. This entails a great loss; in Jadge P. was holding a term of the district court in the vil- 0 
fi pecially as the wine was given away—some people, like Sne- | fact, an irritable Champagne wine hant, would soon lose | lage of Corvallis, im the then territory of Oregon. His court hot 
4 ridan, can take any given quantity) at the coronation of Louis | bis seases, his loss is 80 perpetual. In July and August, the| was held in a common log house, with a large —s anc 
the Thirteenth. renceforth it became the king, or the| five hundred or six hundred thousand bottles that M. Moet| and a few rough heavy benches, that had never pleas. jae 
f ueen, of French wines. Champagne was crowned with | stores in his limestone caverns at Epernay, fly and shatter by An indictment was found against one Caarley Sandborn 
1 Louis the Thirteenth, and of the two, Champagne made the | dozens, and the workmen have to go dowa with wire masks selling whisky at retail, although he had nolicence. He stood sin, 
better monarch. on, to try and stop the popular effervescence. The greatbrittle|at one side of the fireplace with his hands deep in his ” 
! In the history of all success there isa period when malice,| piles, six feet high, will sometimes burst and explode,| pockets; the judge sat upon the end of a school bench on the Ty 
\ jealousy, and rivalry stand at bay, and bear down on their| whole hills of them, in a week: sending the Champague other side of ihe fire. When required to plead guilty or not ' 
j enemy for a last determined struggle. Champagne had to/| in floods over the floors, or ding their der breth guilty, Charley threw himself on the mercy of thecourt. The 
Ee bear this final charge of the imperial guard of envy, hatred, | Then, the closing the bottles by clinking them together and re- judge then sentenced him to pay the lowest fine and costs. asa 
it and all uncharitableness, The French doctors of mediciue | jecting every one that has too long or too short a neck, or that | At the close of the sentence, by way of personal palliation, his sho 
, in 1652, discussion on the sanatory and injurious | uas even a suspicious air bubble in its thin green walls, is also | lordship remarked, “that while it was the duty of the court to re 
fects of Champagne, which never ended until 1778. Doc-| expensive. Costly, too, and dangerous is the mode of cork- enforce the laws as it found them on the statute book, the 
tors were born, grew up, and died, and so did their patients ; | ing, by sharply striking the cork ; the bottle at the time being | person of the court was not inimical to mea who sold . A 
and still, while the world let the corks fly gaily, reckless of | placed on a stool covered with sheet lead. : whisky.” , no 
all the inexbaustible doctors went on shaking| . From beginning to end, the manufacture of this wine is| There is in Idaho territory a judge who is well known as sion 
their periwi heads, doub'fal, very doubtful, whether | precarious and complicated, nor can we wonder that many re-|“ Alec Smith.” A woman suit in his court for di- cout 
Champagne did or did not injure the nerves and produce | spectable merchants at Rheims never sell it under three francs | vorce, and had the discernment to select a particular friead of fore 
gout. At last a verdict was pri d. AZsculapius adopted | a bottle, however plentiful the vintage. It may well reach a} her own, who stood well with the judge, as her attorney. othe 
the wine, branded it as sate thenceforth for ever. 1: has | uigu price before it comes On our tables. Our morning the judge called up the case, and La ae him- noo| 
been brandied since by non-<culapiang, but it has not be-| Av average Coampagne vintage produces, Mr. Redding in- | self to the attorney for the complainant, said : Mr. H., 1 don’t pe 
















come the safer for tha. 
flood of praise. Venuer declared that it excelled all wines, 
snd ought to be reserved for himself and the peers and princes 
of France. Beaudius even declared it “ vinum Dei.” 

We all know a glass of good dry Champagne. It is indeed 
what Dr. Druitt sensibly calls “a true stimulant to mind and 
body, rapid, volatile, transitory, and barmless.” It should be 
firm and clear, says the doctor, with high grapy bouquet and 
flavour, which survives the charming tide of effervescence. 
lt should be —_ and sweeter than dry Sillery, and should 
have a slight pineapple aroma. It should slightly cream on 
the surface, not froth; and should send up bright, clear, 
sparkling bubbles of carbonic acid gas. The inimitable aroma 
should leave an agreeable memory on the palate.—In fact, 1 
should be as unlike what you generally get, as possible. 

The Champagne vine grows in the departments of the Ar- 
dennes, the Marne, the Aube, and the Haute Marne. The 
best wine comes from the Marne—‘“the vineyards of the 
iver,” as they are called. This disirict the yine-growers di- 


Then broke out its eulogists into a| forms us, four million nine hundred and sixty-eight thousand 


and thirty-three and three-quarters gallons, from one hundred 
and thirty-eight th d eight hundred aud seventy acres of 
vines. The merchants of Paris and Meaux take nearly ail the 
growth of the Epernay arondissement. In 1836 France con- 
samed six hundred and twenty-six thousgnd bottles, The 
export was then reported wt—England and East Indies, four 
buodred and sixty-seven thousand bottles; Germany, four 
huncred and seventy-nine thousand; America, four huadred 
thousand; Rassia, two hundred and eighty tnousand; aad 
Sweden and Deomark, thirty thousand. 

We have already shown tuat pink Coampagne is a mistake, 
a mere poetical iaacy, We must now repeat an old warning 
—the briskets and frothiest Champagne is never the best, Tae 
brisk wines are always defective in vinous quality ; he smail 
portion of they have, passes off in ine frotn, and the 
aroma with it, Humboldt proved this by collecting Cham- 
pague froth under a bell-glass, with ice, The 
alcohol instantly 











surrounded 
became condensed on the sides of the vessel. 








think people ougit to be compelled to jive together where they 

ye want to, and o~ fae hynny ee Mr. 
. bowed blandly. Thereupon udge, another 

ay Oe he took to be - ogmeg for the ~— 

said: “Mr. M., I suppose you have no objection 

cree?” Mr. M. nodded assent, But the for the de- 


a heariog, began 

then interrupted, saying : “ Mr. M., it is too late. The court 
has pronounced the decree of divorce, and the parties are no 
longer man and wife. But if you want to argue the case 
right “* the court can marry them over again and give you 

at it.” 

me an at Clear Lake, when an Irishman named Jerry 
McCartay, was tried in the county courton a charge of whip- 
ping his wile. A pene ee oe ae by the ai for 
the defence gs to the admissibili certain evidence 

by the district attorney, “Judge” J. H. Thompson (for is is 
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these judges uncer the orations o -winded and not 
jearoed attorneys, The most extrpohahuary iniance of pe 
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“judge” onee, talways), and the court called upon |tience was that of @ judye in Lilinois, who, after two wordy | the friends of some people accused of stealing pork: “ We 
ay 2 his authorities to sustain his position. | lawyers had argued and reargued about the meaning of a cer-|find the defendants Not Guilty; bud we believe they hooked the 
The her slow in finding the law in point,|tain Act cf C closed the whole at the end of the | pork.” 

the coart, just and was is 

ruled that the evidence was not issi 


jing to read it, | second any by calmly remarking, “ 


7 ae ee oe of British Columbia, the terror of evil 
doers, of too sympathisi urors, had occasion to cau- 
tion a witness. “ —* 



























hours Don’t prevarieate, sir, don’t prevaricate ; 

cried the jadge. “Send to jail and be hanged !” cried the |remember that you are on cath!” ‘The excuse was, “ How 

attorney. “I know my rights, and intend to maintain] can I help it, judge, when I have such an almighty bad tooth- 
them.” The } then out “Sheriff Crigier, Crigier| ache!” 

, take Jadge Thom to jail, and adjourn court four-| If the learning of the judge puzzles the witness, sometimes 


the dog Latin of the lawyers puzzles a judge. A short time 


“ posish ;” at the same time shouting loud eaough to be beard 
all over the town that neither Ciigler nor any other man 
should carry him to jail. To make things sure, the shernff 
called for a commitment; but while this was being prepared 
mutual passed between the court and the district 
atiorney, amd the order was revoked. The court was then 
a tjourned for a quarter of an hour, to allow, according to cus- 
tom made and provided in such cases, of “drinks” being ex- 
changed; after whieh the trial proceeded to its result in the 
acquittal of the defendant. If all stories be true,"occasionally 
the court adjourns in leas favoured districts, to allow antago- 


certain justice’s court in the city, which is presided over by a 
magistrate with a strong antipathy to the dead languages, and 


having put in his complaint in due form, the judge demanded 
what was the defendant’s answer. Wobereupon the defend- 


ant’s counsel, who had been t up under the old system, 
and still had a li for scraps of law Latin, re 
sponded, “ May it please court, our answer is that the 


same subject matter and cause of action in a previous suit al- 
ready determined, in consequence of which the question now 
raised before your honour, is res adjudicata.” “Is what?” 
nistic oe ed fight out with their fists what couldn’t be | cried the judge, adjasting bis epectacies. ‘‘ Res adjudicata, if 
settled by tongues. I witnessed once—not in a rough | the court pleases.” “ Sir,” roared the judge, “ we allow no 
American territory—but in the British town of Vic'oria, Van-|dead languages bere. Plain Eoglish is good enough for us. 
ween the “ Honourable | The Practice bas abolished the dead languages, aud if you 

give any more of your Greek or Latin I'll commit you, sir, for 
contempt of this court.” 
In the early days of California, one of these rough-and- 
ready dispensers of law held a court on a Sanday, and sen- 
tenced a “ greaser” (a native Californian or Mexican), accord- 


in a like en- 
counter. I mention this, lest it might be unjustly supposed 
that these eccentricities are found exclusively in border parts 
of the United States. ing to the law then in force, to thirty-nine lashes, for theft ; 
One summer afternoon I to pass through a fron- | but on the prisoner’s counsel threatening to apply for a writ 
tier village. in Ww, no means the newest Siate of the Pacific|of habeas corpus, on the ground that it was “ unconstitoo- 
hile my horse was baiting, hearing that the | tional” to hold a court on a Sunday, the judge declared, with 
supreme court was in session, [ strolled in. After passing up|a round oath, that rather than tte (blessed) greaser should get 
a ricketty stair, thickly sprinkled with saliva, cigar ends, and | off by any such pettifogging trick, he would carry the sen- 
sawdust, where the rough uoplaned board walls were scrawled | tence intoeffect right away.” And then and there he applied 
over with likenesses of “Judge” This and “ Judge” That, | the thirty-nine lashes (the law limiting them to wnder forty), 
and remarks upon them, personally, politically, and judicially, | remarking, when he had finished, that the lawyer bad betier 
1 entered, by a ricketty old door, a plastered room with «| reserve his “ habeas corpus until the greaser’s back got barked 
whitewashed board ceiling, but very dirty, and a floor covered | again !”’ 
with sawdust. Ooa few forms scattered through the room,| The Missouri sheriff might truly enough remark that “jury- 
lolled some “citizens” half asleep. They turned round at the | men aer raither scarce.".More than once a friend who knew 
sound of my jingling Mexican spurs, but finding that I was|the ways of the country has informed me, as a kindness that 
only a rough fellow with a buckskin shirt on, lolled back |“ there wor a (blessed) jury trial agwine on down to Humbug 
again and dozed off to sleep until aroused by some particular | City, and, as | reckon, the sheriff's darned run for jurymen, 
burst of eloquence from the lips of a linep-coated lawyer who | you’d better kinder work round clear of that loc-ality.” If 1 
was speaking furiously on the “jamping” of a mining claim.| asked, “How can 1 be a juryman? I am a foreigner, 
When anything particular the fancy of the “ citizens,” | stranger, a traveller, who bas neither land nor lot, neither 
“ Ab, that would be mighty little 
usiastic miner in gom boots, with bis cheek distended by |’count,” would be the reply ; “ you hev paid taxes, for you 
enormous of tobacco, shouted “ Bully! “Good | paid your head money; and as for not being a resident, | 
again!” and “That's 20, judge!” Bat he was, I am glad to| reckon the sheriff'll soon make ye out a residence; and as for 
say, instantly quashed, though only partially put down ; for| your being a furrener, it don’t matter shucks ; that’s the very 
he would stili breathe out, in a lower tone, “ Bu—ily!” | thing you'll be spotied for. The sheriff has summoned every 
“ Good on yer head!” and so on, and explain io me (in a stage | citizen to coroners’ and jury trials, and every other darned sort 
peculiar merits of the case, in which it would | of trial, so mighty often, that they swar, ifeummoned much of- 
seem he was interested ; for he was the t| tener, they won't vote for him next election. And as ‘jection 


i 


person presen 

who cared anything about the proceedings. Except the law- | comes on in March, I sorter reckon he'll like to corall a coon 

yer’a voice and the whispering of his excited client, there was | or two who ain’t no vote.” . 

no noise in the court but the fall of a disused quid orthe| At eet really was caught, and it was useless to remon 
strate. 


declared “ jarymen were scarce, and I must 
ust take a turn at it.” To my astonishment, under the idea, 
tilted su I was “ a right smart ch of a scholar,” | 
cere ee In tront of them on | was of the jury, and in 

ithout a waistcoat, 0 the Btates are 
with a long and rather dusty brown linen coat, over a some-| ward for his mechanical skill having been diverted into the 
what dirty white shirt without a collar. He, too, had his legs | channel of making bogus gold dust. We had considerable dif- 
up in front of him, and was likewise chewing tobacco with a ity in arriving at a unanimous verdict, as two of the jury 
siow motion of his leathery poms for the heat of the day and | were personal triends of the prisoner. In this stage a back- 
the somnuiferous character of the proceedings seemed to have | wooda-man, producing a pack ef cards trom his et, pro- 
disposed him to sleep, like everybody else. Now and then he | posed that we should play “seven up” for a decision; or, 
would incline his head, but only to squirt the rejected juice | if we objected to gambling, we could at least “ draw straws 
between his legs. Sometimes, when the lawyer indu! in | for it.” 
unbecoming language in reference to the court, he would start} At a little backwoods saw-mill settlement called Alberni, 
up, and in the excitement of the moment miss his aim and| Vancouver Island, an Indisa had been stealing potatoes from 
equirt over among the sleepy counsel. Finally he had to| a farm belonging to Mr. Sproat, the local justice, and in order 
charge the jury, which he did in a very sensible and thor- | to frighten this Indian, the man in cha who wasa Western 
oughly legal manner. He wasa good lawyer and had been | backwoods-man, fired his gun vaguue field 


in the potatoe 
attentive to the ease. However, in my eyes it detracted a| direction. To his astonishment he shot the native dead. An 
little from his honour’s dignity, to see him take the half used | inquest had to be held. The woodmen, of course, looked 
uid from his mouth ard hold it between his thumb and fore- ag a slain Indian as a very light affair, and several came 
nger, while he charged. r. Sproat and said: “ You are not going to trouble H 
In the course of the evening I had a chance of making very | about this, are you,sir?” Mr. Sproat, being not only mastef, 
close insance with “his Honour.” The little village | but a magistrate, had only to reply that however much he felt 
hutel was crowded with an unwonted concourse of lawyers | for the man’s misfortune, he must let the law take its course. 
Paging , when I made up my mind to stay over| But where was a surgeon to be found, to make a post mortem 
the t, the “ r” (there are no landlords in Ame-|examination? A careworn looking man stepped off a pile of 
informed me that he “ reckoned Judge —— had the only| lumber where he was working, and said he was a surgeon. 
single bed, and ifI liked to put in with him, I might get to| This statement being naturally received with some hesitation, 
#7, somehow.” Not wishing to inconvenience his Honour, | he produced from an old army chest, bis commission, his de- 
to pass tbe night in my own blanket, on the| gree, and ample proof of not only having been a medical man, 
« or ot the building. but of once having been a staff surgeon. He soon produced 
I have seen a judge who is said, in pursuance of his duty|a pea from the jung, and showed that the Indian had died 
as a magistrate, to have fined a man twenty-five dollars for | from gunshot wounds in the chest. Evidence was produced 
shooting at another, but who aiso (swayed by his feelings as|in corroboration, one of the witnesses testifying that the pri- 
@ man) malcted the other in the same figure, for not shooting |soner had said, “Jack, l've shot an Indian.” The “jadge” 
beet aes, laid down their duty to the jury, which was composed of 
At the Cariboo gold mines in British Columbia lives a well- 


twelve of the most intelligent workmen, and they were sent 
known Irish gold commissioner, whose common-sense deci-| into another room for their finding. It was nearly halt-an- 


sions have gained great reputation throughout that section of|hour before they returned. The foreman then said: “‘ We 
country. On one occasion two mining companies came be-| find the. siwash* was worried by a dog.” “A what?” the 
fore him with some dispute. One swore one way; and the |judge exclaimed. ‘ Worried by a dog, sir,” said another 
other swore the exactly opposite way. The “judge” was|juryman, fearing that the foreman had not spoken clearly. 

ussed. “ Look here, boys,” at last was his sage deci-| Assuming & proper expression of magisterial gravity, his wor- 
sion, “there’s no use you goiug to law about it. There’s|ship pointed out to the jury the incompatibility of their find- 
some hard swearing somewhere; where I won’t pretend to/|iog with the evidence, aad again went over the points of the 
say. You say this, and they say that, aye, and produce wit-| case, calling particular attention to the medical evidence, and 
nesses, too. WhatamI todo? Of course, if you insist I'll | the production by the doctor of the pea found in the body of 
come t@ a decision; but I honestly confess it will only be a| the lodian; after which he a second time dismissed the jury 
toss up. I[ teil you what's best thing todo. You know | to their room, and begged them to come back with some ver- 
my shanty down the creek?” All shouted in the affirmative. | dict reasonably connecied with the facis of the case. They 
“Well, in that shanty there’s a bottle of prime whisky, in| were away longer than before. When they at length sidled 
which I will be happy to drink luck to hoth of you. Now,/| back into the room for the second time, the judge drew a pa- 
the firet man there, gets the suit. Go!” Out of the court| per towards him to record their finding. “ Now, men, what 
they gushed, down the creek, over logs,aad over mining|do you say?” Their decisive answer was, “ We say he was 
flames, tumbling and rolling and running, with half the popu- | killed by talling over a cliff.” The judge shuffled his papera 
Jation after them, until they reached ine cabin in question. | together, and wid the jarymen they might go to their work, 
When the judge arrived shortly afterwards, he found a stai-|and he would return a verdict fortbem himself Fora full 
wart miner firmly grasping the handle of the door. The| mile every way, from where the dead body was found, the 
whisky was produced, luck was drunk, and everybody went} country was as level as a table. 


away, perfectly satisfied with the decision This jury was not so conscientious as another composed of 
Most commendable on the wae) is the patience evinced by 
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ANCIENT FOLLIES BEING REVIVED. 


As we know there is “ nothing new usder the sun,” we are 
not surprised to hear that the inhabitants of ancient Nineveh 
employed a process whieh may fairly be termed “ enamelling.” 
The skin was first rubbed with pymice-stone, and afterwards 
coated with white paint. Mr. La points Out that traces 
of black and white pigments are visible on the eyes and eye- 


ago/ia Gen Freed @ hethy eon yoo csntiein brows of the sculptures; these parts of the bas-reliefs re 


to have been more carefully painted than apy other. 
flesh of the last king of Nineveh, we are. told by Athensus, 


all who indulge in the affectation of using them. Plaintiff wes on White as mill, and his eyes and pe na were paaetne 


black. Astyages is reported to have had his eyes and 
face thus painted. A lady’s dressing-case found at Thebes 
contained a goodly array of jars and bottles containing per- 
fumes and cosmetics. 

Some think that when Jezebel, in Holy Writ, is stated to 
have “ painted her face, and tired her bead, and looked out at 
a window,” it means that she merely gave a dark hue to her 
eyes. Ezekiel explains this mode of painting when be says : 
“Thou didst wash thyself, paintest thine eyes, and deckest thy- 
self with ornaments,” 

Face painting was not practised by the Greek ladies in the 
time of Homer; but they afterwards used white-lead, and 
touched up their cheeks and Jips with vermilion ora root 
called pederos, similar to alkanet-root. The Romans, accord- 
ing to Pliny, used cosmetics to preserve their complexion, 
consisting of pea-flour, barley-meal, eggs, wine-leer, harts- 
horn, bulbs of narcissus, &:. A sort of —— was made 
with these, which was kept or the face all night and part of 
the day. Poppe, the wife of Nero, invented an ointment for 
the face, called from ber neme Poppaanum, made of asses’ 
milk. Ovid, in bis Medicamina Faciei, says that two pounds 
of the barley brought from the Libyan fields, mixed with an 
equal quantity of bean-flour, ten eggs, the sixth partof a 
pound of hartshorn passed torough a sieve, and twelve nar- 
cissus bulbs, two ounces of gum, as much Tuscan seed, and 
eighteen ounces of honey, will render the face smoother and 
more brilliant than a msrror, The Romans also used a 
kind of rouge, for the cheeks, as early as the days of 3 
pots of this substance made of rock-crystal, similar to the 
modern, were found at Herculanenm. The rouge, or purpur- 
issus, used by the Greek and Roman ladies was of @ rose- 
colour, and made of a white chalk, dissolved in a strong pur- 
ple liquid, twice precipitated. The last precipitate was the 
rouge. They algo used a red Syrian root call is white 
lead (cerussa) aud chalk (ereta). The use of both red and 
white paint wag, in the time of Augustus, confined to women 
of qualit 
We ae the following story in outline, to show the effect 
these things had upon the ancients. It was furnished to Lay- 
ard’s Nineveh, in 1842, by Mr, Samuel Birch of the British 
Museum. 

Artewus, king of the Medes, had amongst his subjects one 
Parsondes,a man revowned for his courage and strength. 
Parsondes having obse that Nanarus, the governor of 
Babylon, was very effeminate in his person, and shaved him- 
self carefully, conceived a dislike to him, and asked the king 
to transfer his post to him. The king refused; and Naparus 
having heard what had occurred, swore to be revenged on 
Parsondes. The gallant Mede was induced to drink sweet 
wines mixed with intoxicated drugs, and was taken before 
why be had tried to supplant him. 

* Because I thought more worthy of the honour, for I 
am more 7 and more useful to who 
are shaven, bave eyes u 1 and 
our face painted with white-lead.” N, aw 


ore 
lus and by Mylitta (the an Venus), that he would 
quickly make Parsondes fairer than any woman. 

















He bad him shaved and with pumice-stone, bathed 
twice a day, his eyes un , end then aes to sing and 
play upon the harp, with his bair plaited like a woman’s. 
The experiment succeeded, and the manly Parsondes became 
as effeminate as Nanarus. Artsus, the king, after seven eo 
heard of bis favourite, and demanded that he should be re- 
siored. The ambassador who came with this d id was in- 
vited by Nanarus to a banquet, in thé course of which one 
hundred and fifty female players entered the hal], and Nana- 
rus asked the ambassador which of the women he 
superior to the rest in beauty and accomplishments; 
which he pointed to Parsondes. The latter was then set 
and contrived on his return home to infliet summary punish- 
ment on his enemy. 

The orientals use schnouda, a white cream, com- 
posed of jasmine pomade and benzoin, by means of which a 
very natural but transient bloom is imparted to the cheeks. 
They also use batikha, a complexion powder, made of cowrie- 
shells, rice, borax, lemons, and egg®, with beans and lentils. 
Sonnini, in his 7ravels in Egypt, says: “So much care is not 
thrown away ; nowhere are the women more uniformly beau- 
tiful, nowhere do they possess more the talent of assisting na- 
ture, nowhere, in a word, are they better skilled or more 
practised in the art of arresting or the ravages of 
time, an art which om we and . great — ot 

ractical recipes.” ary ontagu, when in 
the East, cooned some of the Boheirn| Balm of Mecca to 
her cheeks; bat instead of making her “ beautiful for ever,” 
her face was red and swollen for tbree days. (Letter xxxvil.) 

The Chinese belles, ~ at night bedanbed themselves 
with a mixture of tea, oil, and rice-flour, scrape this off in the 
morning, and apply a white powder, called “Meen Fun,” 
touching up the cheeks and nostrils and the tip of the tongue 
with a little carmine, and sprinkle rice-powder over the face 
as a finishing-touch. 

The celebrated Hungary Water was first in 1870 
by Queen Elizabeth of Hungary, who had the recipe from a 
hermi', and became so beautiful through the use of it, that 
ber band was asked in marriage at the age of seventy-two by 
the king of Poland. In an ancient French pertumery-book, 
entitled Les Secrets de Maistre Alexys de Piedmontois, we find 
the following curious formula for a marvelous water: “Take 
a young raven from the nest, feed it on bard eggs for ow 
days, kill it, and distil it with myrtle-leavee, talc, and al 

oil.” Io a French poem of the thirteenth century (printed in 
Fairholt’s collection of Satirical Songs and Poems on Costume, 
published by the Percy Society in 1849), descriptive of the 
wares of a mercer, be declares: “I have cotton with which 
they rouge, and whitening with which they whiten themeelvee.” 
Edward de Vere, Earl of Oxtord, introduced many cosmetics, 
perfumes, &c., from abroad, into the court of Elizabeth, to the 
great delight of the Virgin Queen and her ladi:s. 

The Duchess of Newcastie (temp. Charles 1.) recommends: 
ladies to remove the first skip off the face with oil of vitrol 








h, pted v & gavage, 
universally spplied to Indians on the North Pacific te 


that a new skin may come in its place; a very strange way o 
improving the complesion, Shakspeare,in Hamiet (act iii 
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ec. 1), says: “I have heard of your paintings too, well enough ; 
God bath given you one face, and you make yourselves an- 
other.” And Evelyn, in his Diary (1654), remarks: “I now 
observed how the women began to paint thethselves, formerly 
& most ignominious thing, and used only by women of bad 
character.” But as early as 1602, we gather from an allusion 
in Marston’s Antonio and Mellida, that courtiers of the male 
sex occasionaliy used colour for their faces. ine, one 
of the characters in the play, enumerating the faults of her 
suitors, says: “ The fifth paints, and bas always a good colour 
for what he speaks.” 

Balwer, in his Artificial Changeling (1650), tells us: “ Some- 
times they think they have too much colour; then they use 
art to make them pale and fair. Now they have too little 
colour; then Spanish paper, red leather, or other cosmetical 
rubrics must be bai.” Even Wailer compiains of his Sacha- 
Ti88a : 

Pygmalion’s fate reversed is mire ; 
His marble took both fles!) » i vlood ; 
All that I worshipped as divine, 
That peauty—now tis understood— 
Appears to bave no more of life 
Than what whereof he framed bis wife. 
And the Puritan Stubbes, in 1658, observes : 
And first I will begin to touch 
Upon this daubing paint ; 
Their pride that way it is so much, 
It makes my Muse grow faint. 

The court ladies of Charles IL. used paint very freely. 

The author of Zngland’s Vanity (1683) is very severe upon 
the subject of paint, He ends bis remarks thus: “ The French 
have a good litany: ‘From beet without mustard, a servant 
which overvalues himself, and from a woman which painteth, 
good Lord, deliver us.’” 

In the Spectator (1711), an unfortunate husband complains: 
“As for my dear, never man was 80 enamoured as I was of 
her fair forehead, neck, and arms, as well as the bright jet of 
her hair; but, to my great astonishment, I found they were all 
the effect of art, Her skin is so tarnished by the practice that, 
when she first wakes in the morning, she scarce seems young 
enough to be the mother of her whom I carried to bed the 
night before. I shall take the liberty to part with her the firat 
opportanity, unless her father will make her portion suitable 
to her rea), not her d count ” Walpole says that 
Lady Mary Wortley Montagu not only used the cheapest 
white paint she could get, but left it on her skin so long that 
it was obliged to be beraped off her face. Beautiful Lady 
Coventry’s husband used to chase her round the dinner- 
\ wy that he might remove the obnoxious colour with a nap- 

in 





Reepecting face-painting in modern times, we know from 
advertisements that it is extensively practised. Some paints 
are particularly used by actors. Madame Rachel, in her exami- 
nation before the Insolvent Debtors’ Court in 1862, stated that 
her profession was & lucrative one, and that she sometimes ob- 
tained more than twenty guineas for enamelling a lady’s face. 
So that @ lady may be swarthy or wrinkled, withered or sal- 
low, and yet appear before the world in the blooming graces 
of sweet sixteen, and 

With curious arts dim charms revive, 
And triumph in the bloom of fifty-five. 
We certainly prefer 
A woman’s face, with Nature’s own band painted. 

A fashion analogous to that of painting, and which prevail- 
ed about the same time, was that of wearing black patches, 
cut into various shapes. Glapthorne, in his y's i 
(1640), says: “ Look you, signor, if't be @ lover's part you are 
w act, take a black spot ortwo. I furnish you; "twill 
make your face more amorous, and @ more gracious in 


your mistress’ eyes.” In arare broadside, printed in 1646, pi 


styled The Pictures of an English Anticke, we have a copper- 
plate of a first-rate exquisite of the period, who has his face 
spotted with patches. Bat this was only an old custom re 
vived, for the practice was le with the Roman dames 
in the latter days of the Em Regulus, a famous Roman 
lawyer, used to anoint his right or left eye, and wear a white 
patch over the right side or the left of his forehead, as he was 
to plead either for the plaintiff or defendant. 


tla Wit Restored,a poem printed in 1658, we are told ofa 
ady: 
7 Her patches are of every cut, 
For pimples and for scars ; 
Here’s all the planets’ signs, 


And some of the fixed stars, 
Already gummed, to make tuem stick, 
They need no other sky. 

There isa curious engraving of a lady, with patches in the 
form of triangles, half-moons, stars, and crosses, in the title- 
page to a sermon by Andrew Jones, entitled Morbus Satanicus, 
or the Sin of Pride (15th ed. 1666), in which he speaks of it as 
a common with our proud ladies “to spot their faces 
with black patches.” Mr. Pepys, it appears, did not object to 
them, for he declared that bis wife, with two or three 

looked far bandsomer than the Princess Henrietta. The same 
gentleman eays that the Duchess ot Newcastle wore muny 
patches “ because of pimples about her mouth.” The author 
ot God's Voice against Pride in (1683), says that the 
Diack patches remind him of plague-epots; “and methinks 
the mourning-coach and horses, all in black, and plying in 
their foreheads, stands ready harnessed to whirl them to 
Acheron, though | pity poor Uharon for the darkness of the 
night, since the moon on the cheek is all an eclipse, and the 
— stars on the temples are clouded in sables, and no com- 
fort left him but the lozenges on his chin, which, if he pleases, 
he may pick off for his cold.” 

A writer in the World for 1754, says: ‘‘ Though I have seen 
with patience the cap diminishing to the size of a patch, I 
have not with the same vnconcern observed the patch — 
ing itself to the size ofacap. It is with great sorrow that 
already see it im possession of that beautiful mass of blue 
which borders upon the eye. Should it increase on the side 
of that exquisite feature, what an eclipse have we to dread! 
Bat surely it is to be hoped that the ladies will not give up 
that place to a plaster which the brightest jewel in the uni- 
verse would want lustre to supply.” The present generation 
may possibly witness a revival of the fashion, as it has wit- 
nessed the reappearance of the hoop, high-heeled boots, long 


gloves, &c., of the Georgian period, All wecan say is, we : 


hope not. 
ARTIFICIAL STONE—THE PROCESS OF ITS 
MANUFACTURE. 


This remarkable and important manufacture is at last not 
only well estabiished on chemical principles, but carried out 
on a large commercial seale. Nearly a quarter of a century 
has elapsed since Mr. Ransome, of London, commenced his 
experiments in this direction. ike all pioneers in similar 
enterprises, be encountered grave and repeated difficultica— 





not more, however, from the intractability of materials than 
public unbelief. It was not until 1861 that he discovered the 
complete and certain process now employed, and to-day, 
builders at large are but beginning to the proofs of 
the new and to admit its su ity. For years the 
concrete stone has been subjected to every test that ingenuity 
could devise—to heat ard frost—to water, fresh, salt, and im- 
pure, to wash aud attrition, and to every atmospheric expo- 


and the best of them are costly, and, in an inac- 
cessible. But the comparative cheapness 

artificial stone are of no greater importance to 

an engineering art than to architecture asa fine art. The en- 
rocks into the exact and 


| autiful form may not only be 
cast in @ mold, but endlessly reproduced from the eame mold 
&s easily as the ugly form ; and when the most florid ornamen- 
tatioh may be more cheaply molded than the plainest and most 
unrelieved ontlines can be cut, there will be no further excuse 


for the monotonous, ugly, or buildings that cha- 
racterize street architecture, among the Anglo-Saxon 
peo 

hose who have occasion to in detail, or to practice 
the new art, should read the illustrated and tech- 
nical articles upon it in the London Hngineering. The 


m—ety ay of the process are as follows: We quote 
the New York Times, which presents a resume of the 
subject, the points being tuken from English exchanges, and 

brief and clear a form as we could hope 


“ Mr. Ransome’s patent concrete stone consists of sand unit- 
ed, not by any mechanical sticking compound, but by chemi- 
cals which transform it into a new and homogeneous mass. 
It is particles of sand, in some cases mixed with a little lime- 
stone, united by silicate of lime. The manner of forming this 
silicate of lime in the mass is, in fact, the essence of the inven- 
tion. The sand is mixed with a viscid solution of silicate of 
soda, which produces a pas'y mass, readily molded. When 
the required forms are produced they are treated with a solu- 
tion of chloride of calcium, when the silicic acid and the oxy- 
gen of the silicate of soda combine with the calcium of the 
chloride of calcium and form silicate of lime, while the chlo- 
rine of the chloride of calcium unites with the sodium and forms 
chloride of sodium (common salt), which is afterward washed 
out, But Mr. Ransome had no sooner discovered how to provide 
for the chemical reactions than the commercial problem of cost 
of materials assumed very serious proportions. Silicate of 
soda, the chemical upon which the process hinges, was, indeed, 
produced by two modes, both of them, however, expensive, 
and neither of them adequate in . The solution was 
too weak to answer his purpose. he scientific importance 
and the practical difficulty of the improvement, therefore, lay 
—just as —— in the Somomee and other processes—not in 
the desired material, but in making a material with 
which to make it. Mr, Ransome’s great invention was the 
production of silicate of soda under pressure. While powder- 
A ~The 
pressure many hours, w y taw 
and inadequate fluid, whole flints so boiled, under a pressure 
of sixty ds, readily dissolved and formed a strong silicate 
of soda. The first process is drying the sand by letting it slide 
down through an inclined revolving cylinder, warmed by a 
blest of heated air. The sand is then sorted in bins, accord- 
ing to its fineness, . The silicate of soda is prepared in a boiler 
resembling a cylindrical steam-boiler. The flints are laid on 
a in the boiler, the caustic soda fills the boiler, and 
the heating is done by steam pipes introduced into it from a 
steam boiler. The solution thus obtained is further strepgth- 
ened by e' in @ tank furnished with steam heating 
pes. The mixing of the dry sand and the sticky, liquid sili- 
cate of soda, is done by a kneading mill consisting of iron 
wheels, with projections, rolling in a trough. From two and 
ove forth to three bushels of the sand, or sand and limestone, 
are thoroughly mixed with one gallon of the solution (which 
has a density of 1.7), and the pasty mass thus formed has just 
enough cohesion to enable itto be molded. The molding con- 
sists simply of forcing the paste, a litt.e at a time solidiy into 
molds, which are then removed, leaving the perfectly shaped 
but fragile figure. The molds that are repeatedly used are 
made of iron. 
“The next process is to change the molded mass, now 
than putty, into 


practiced 
left in the molded figure with an air pump, which,by exhausting 
the pores ia the mass irom within, allows the solution poured 
upon the exterior surfaces to be 7 
out the mass. In a few moments the stone is hardeved, or 


d to perfect the chemical ac- 
tion, the stone is further boiled in the solution of cbloride of 


mer, and in warin rooms ia winter. The sharpness of outline 
and the beauty of the finish are all that could be desired. In 
this regard it differs radically from sanded wood, stucco, and 
painted iron, which, when intended to imitate stone, invari- 
ably look cheap. The concrete stone, however, is not an imi- 
tation. Its colour is also excellent, and may be considerably 
varied. The Patent Concrete Stone Works, where these opera- 
tions are carried out on a very extensive scale, are situated on 
the Thames, at East Greenwich, below London.” 


—__>—__—__ 


OLD GIRLS. 
It is a little difficult to disen 


a about a twelvemonth behind. 


October 31 
and a directness of purpose which bids ome 
things. Ando doubt the Od” Gir bas done gret tings 
She has built Bath. She has created Tupper. She has in- 
punted Ga pepelen pushes, The sensational novel arose at 
her call. unwritten code of feminine society is a monu- 
ment of her legislation. Platonic affection is the highest 
pel | - She has taken Evangelicalism cap 


seized Ritualism, and smooth-shaven directurs to 

feet of their “ Mother Superior.” And, but the other day, 
she took the form of Miss Becker, and with a wild slogan of 
cna eal Miginl* fonve a host of revising barristers like 
chaff before the It is impossible to pass with the usual 
smile of good-humoured contempt before a force such as this; 
we long instinctively to Know more about it, to examine its 


herself to the brink, and has peeped over and run away. She 
cannot conquer this trouble, this panic, this overpowering 
of change. Life has fixed her-in its 

grooves, has settled her into habits and places and times, has 
crysta|lized her tastes and sentiment, ber li and dislikings, 
ht wledge, and 
iat she midtoageds anions eon"as ema 
’ » Unromantic wooer so 3 

passion has ceased to blind? Is it likely that a 

people whose lives have taken their own peculiar mould will 


while to incur risks jor what must be a 8s 
? There are moments when the woman’s heart 
wakes up in the Old Girl, and she almost hates the - 


; 


erey, manages 4 
employs the same milliners, she patronizes the same bonnet- 
fae > See Poe Oo Oe See aid of a little rouge or 
, it is precisely the same koh) an that her butterfi 
niece uses. But somehow the general e¢ fet Jags, aa we oaid, 
here is nothing else, howev- 
er, to remind men of the past. No one is more busy with the 
present. No one is so full of its fun and its follies, no one so 
well up in the last govel and the latest scandal, as the Old 
Girl. Not that she is really 
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self with an intense energy into the chaos of little things. 
Little engagements, little pleasures, minute particles of busi- 
ness, the tiniest tittle-tattle, all are many weapons 
ivity of her life. seasons and it 
well with little outbreaks of temper, with moods and fancies 
an umours, in the hope of relieving its taste- 
lessness. peared eh pede eB, 
art, of poetry ; she brightens it now and then with a delicate 
gourmandise. It is amusing to hear the Old Gir! discuss the 
merits of an entrée, and at the tender maiden who dis- 
likes Madeira. Above all, fights against the lovelessness 
of her lite. She caricatures the effection she has missed by a 
succession of pets. There is a sly humour io the way in 
which she comforts a love-lorn Ophelia by the story of her 
sorrow over her favourite tabby, and how a gracious Provi- 
dence t her through it. There is a charming irony in 
rey her last lapdog to the wooer who bas her 
for acentury. But her sympathies are far from stopping 
short at tabbies and lapdogs. She pours out her passion for 
pate on he sepa Sabon & Se Some, a8 on Ge 
meek curate at Fumcaage., Ene wise the one into « 
roué, and the other into a cl fop. On the clergy indeed 
the Old Girl delights to show forth her power. Sometimes 
she likes to snub them. We once knew an Old Girl who 
Sonne pemetatine’ ung oon I delightful" te 
young t was to 
watch her as she caught them in the freshness of their zeal, 
lured them into the revelation of their hopes and plans, an 
then informed them that she had heard all this a hundred 
times before, and never, knew much good come of new 
brooms. It was the very Meiplessness of these young Levites 
that made the game so perfectly diverting as she induced 
them to read the little tracts she wrote for Paternoster 
Row, or to chat her on the lswn, or to take her down to 
dinner, and then in the very moment of their highest ecstacies 
an archdeacon b; breaking them on the wheel. 
® ee are. omen pie Cos wn tas Be tings 
of Old into which it plunges when it is 
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_ Towards this Prince the thoughts of the Junta are now said to 


1868. THE ALBION: , sel 








pered, a little sentimental, a little prosgic, the really charac-| States, and it is seldom that statements of prices or statistical | Donum were hot enough, and that there must be some more 
teristic atmosphere of an Old Girl is the atmosphere of rest. | returns do not contain sums expressed in these small denomiua- | of those buttresses, for the wall was weak aad was beginning to 
The ample form, the yet ampler folds of her silken robe, give | tions. | 


, bulge horribly outwards, so that there was a fear that it would 
a promise of largeness and toleration and good-humour) ‘The reduction of the value of the pound would disturb fall. Therefore a new buttress was devised in the shape of the 


which the energetic woman of married lifecan seldom afford. jal existing obligations, and would cause the mavy and seri-| foundation of a Roman Catholic University; and another but- 
Schoolboys run to her for toffy; schoolgirls pour into that} ous difficulties which we have stated in the earlier part of| tress was devised in the shape of an increaee of the Regium 
sympathizing breast the raptures and cespairs of their earli-| this ; while if at any future time a more complete|Donum. The question is this: Are we—theee three kingdoms 
est love; weary men, tired of the stress and racket of | assim of coins should be determined upon, a further | of her Msjesty—to be one united kingdom, or are we not? You 
change would be required, in many respects more difficult of | have been united with Ireland as far as law could unite you, and 

ication. so far as force and the stroug hand of military power could unite 
“The measure is, after all, only a partial measure, and| you. You have been daied, if you call it united, for 700 years, 
although advocated by some witnesees as good in itself, and | but the Union that has subsisted between you has at no period 
as @ step to further assimilation, the object sought for by the | been 4 source of strength or security to this country, but has at 
witnesses connected with the trade and with the scientific bod- |i periods been a source of wonder and of scandal to the civiliz- 
ies of this country would not be fully attained by anything} ¢d world. Now, gentlemen, you are the persons to whom it is 
less than a complete assimilation of the currencies of ditferent | © be referred in the jast resort to say how long these matters 
countries. ure to be carried on, Do you intend, or do you not intend, that 
“Several witnesses who took this view deprecated any change | Our relations with Ireland shall continue much as they have been ? 
unless a complete assimilation of currency of moneys of account I ask you, the people of England, be you Conservatives, be you 
as well as of coins was made, and it is a serious objection that by | Liberals, be you Ka licals, or what you like, do you thiuk it is 
this step all the admitted evils of the change in the value of the | honourable to you as a civilized people, or as a Christian people, 
pound would be incurred, while the advantages by which it is that your relations toward Ireland shall coatinue in this state? 
anticipated that those evils would be compensated would not be It is the strong hand of civil authority and of armed force, and 
actained, , not the love or respect for the law or for the British connection 
“Upon full consideration of all these circumstances, we do | ‘hat preserves the peace of Ireland. This is the question you 
not recommend that this country should merely adopt a| ave to amewer, and this is the question for a reply to which 
gold coin of the value of 25f. to be substituted for the | you will be responsible. We have fairly raised it, and laid it 
> before you. You might in other times have laid it in a great de- 

“ We have felt it to be our duty to state the grounds on which } 8te Upon the governing classes of the country. You might 
with a view to the g l interest of the of the world, | 2@ve laid it on the Houses of Parliament. on Fes do so no 
the English sovereign and pound might form a convenient basis|‘“Dger. You are about to create that House of Parliament, the 
for international currency. judgment of which wi!l be all-powerful with respect to the settle- 
“The consideration of such a question, however, leads to one | eut of this great question. The next few weeks must deter- 
of a much more important character—namely, that of a complete | Mine whetber for yeurs to come the present state of things is or 
assimilation of the currencies of at least the principal commercial | #8 20t to continue, What is the policy oppose? to ours? I should 
eguatries. like to know that, I should like to know if there is a man out of 
“We entertain no doubt that an uniform system of coins, | Mis room who could answer that question. We have a right to 
bringing into harmony the various standards of value and | !0oK for the answer in the address of the Prime Minister. if we 
moneys of accouot, alike in their higher denominations and |4Ve read for months and months past ene topic more than an- 
their lower subdivisions, as well as an uniform system of| tver, reiterated beyond all endurance, itis that my conduct, and 
weights and measures, would be productive of great generalcad. | “Xe conduct of others, has been mischievous beyond measure, be- 
vantage. cause in our rabid desire for office we rushed at the Irish Church 
“Thejlatter proposal, however, is not referred to us; and we | Without waiting for the report of the Commission, What did 
will only say, thereforeJ,that we do not ider it y |e not waitfor? The report of the Commission of the “ tem 
that any measures for the assimilation of the currencies of | Wise men who were to settle all these difficulties.” Well, gentle- 
the principal countries of the world should be postponed | ™ea, I was content to say that, ia my opinion, the report of the 
until steps are also taken for the assimilation of weights and |COmmission could not possibly have apythiug to do with the 
measures. matter. The report of the Commission was a report to consider 
** We are not insensible of the many and serious difficulties | ow the Irish Establishment should be managed, ed etd it 
which must attend any attempt to effect a general assimila-| were to inue an establishment; but, as { wished that it 
tion of the currencies of different countries, Under any cir-| should not continue an establishment, I very naturally wished 
cumstances, great inconveniences must be encountered by many, | not to give the Commissioners the trouble of making avy report 
if not by all, the countries joiuing in any monetary convention | atall. It is perfectly obvious that as far as the report of the 
for such purposes ; but the arrangement is ove in which all com- | Commission is concerned it could have no value. But how does 
mercial countries are interested, and none more deeply than our | the matter stand on the other side? That is a very different af- 
own, fair, They did wait for it, and the report bas been published. 
“It would obviously conduce to a probable agreement that | Yet, what is the result? The Prime Minister published his ad- 
the burden of incoovenience should not press very unequally on | dress, which contained an outline of the policy ou which the 
apy of them. three kingdoms are to be governed, and there is not a single re- 
* What should be the common basis of their currencies, what | ference in his address to the report. He did not even ackoow- 
international coin should be adopted, what proportion of alloy it | ledge the pertentous labours by which the Commissioners have 
should contain, what should be its sabdivisions or multiples, are | contrived to produce a huge mass of figures in a great blue book. 
all matters on which an agreement must be atrived at before any | As a matter of policy that argument of waiting for the report of 
astimilation can be attained. On ail these points widely different | he Commission, in order that the Government might be able to 
opinions may be held in different countries, and oa the determi- | form rome idea of what was required on the question of the Irish 


nation of them depends the degree of inconvenience to be sus- | Chureb, in new utterly exploded.” 
tained by each country. 
























































tbey find nowhere else. It is the memory of such pleasant 


our Requieseat in Pace over grave of the Old Girl. 
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THE SPANISH SUCCESSION. 


Although it is very certain tl:at the fature wearer of the 
Crown of Spain will not be without’ great cares and anxieties, 
yet we may assume that there is no lack of Royal personages 
who would accept it without hesitation. When some philoso- 
phers were once discussing the subject whether a large fortune 
brought with it bappiness, a plain man present is reported to 
have said that he could not decide the question, but that he 
should be perfectly willing to have the experiment tried upon 
himeelf. So it is with the Crown; no one can tell 
what may be the fate of the next Sovereign, nor divine the 
future, except that it is probable the taste for conspiring and 
pronouncing will not be eradicated in aday. JZet the dignity 
isso lofty and the power so great that there are few men 
with any energy and ambition who would reject them, even 
with all their cares. The Spaniards, in fact, know that there 
are a score of Courts, great and small, where an offer on their 
part would be cheerfully accepted. But they appear in no 
hurry to give themselves away, and, indeed, there is no rea- 
son they should be. No imported Monarch could be more 
popular than Prim, or know how to deal with Spanish 
troops better than Serrano; and we may conclude that if 
these two cannot keep the people of the capital quiet, and 
tide over the first difficult days of revolution, things are not 
likely to be mended by a foreigner, who would be afraid to 
act, and who would not know how to speak. The ceuntry is 
united, and the present provisional rulers are at least as much 
trusted as any personage whon. they might recommend to 
universal su! The e, according to all accounte, 
have hardly begun to think of a King. Tney want to make 
sure that the revolution is complete, to get rid of Jesuits, 
Monks, Octroi, Police spies, Press censorship, and the other 
institutions of Queen Isabella's reiyn. The King they think 
they can order in at any moment; and no doubt they are 
right, if they are not particular as to brains, and will be coa- 
tent with the usual tall schoolboy in uniform whom friendly 
Cabinets are apt to recommend. 

Yet it is nataral that the leaders of the insurrection them- 
selves should desire to be rid of their responsibility. They 
have great power, but not a settled position, They have 
risen to the first place in their country—they may hope to 
have an honourable name in its history ; but they probably 
feel that their greatness is not secure urtil it rests under the 
protection of regular institutions. To influence anarchy is 
too weary and anxious a task for men long to bear, and they 
yearn for the répose of defined authority. The members of 
the Provisional Government wish to transform themselves as 
soon a8 possible into the Ministers of a Constitutional.Sove- 
reign, and it is said that they will do their utmost to hasten 














the decision of the pation. Yet here a difficulty presents} ‘To what extent of inconvenience any country may be willing = 
itself. Notwithstanding the multiiude of Princes, there is | to submit for the sake of eublstingectnms iuternational sys- THE FUTURE PREMIER. 
not one who appears to suit. The family of Don Carlos are | tem of currency can only be ascer by communication with 


not only Bourbons, but represent the dogmas of hereditary 
aod Divine right—the prolific sources of ail that is most evil 
in kingly government. The Duke and Duchess of Mont- 
pensier are Bourbon and Orleanist ; they are, also, for other 
reasons, quite out of the question. Prince Napoleon has been 
spoken of; but the Spaniards must be very unlike their 
grandfathers if they would tamely see the nephew of King 
Joseph make his entry into Magrid. An Italian or South- 
German Prince might possibly be found, but there is no one 
recommended, ve font as we know, by the smallest se Z 
there were a y known even as well as t 
late unfortunate Emperor of Mexico, he would be chosen by 
acclamation; but the Government may explore the / 
de Gotha without finding anysucb. In this difficulty the Junta 
is said to have turned its eyes to King Ferdinand of Portugal. 
He is, as our readers ma 


The Saturday Review when reviewing the popes liberal 
a as ceekenedion rhe nee nt can be concluded leader's recent address, says: —“ Mr, Gladstone’s address is more 
very difficult and complicated questions will have to be settled, | *e"ious and more interesting than Mz. Disracli’s because it ex- 
i * | presses the opinions of a majority, ¢ intentions of the future 
——- - —_ Pk we. ry “ - cost, and. 2n, Oo Minister are more important than the ingenious rhetoric of his 
didevetion bow far an agreement = be facilitated by} T¥4l- Comments on Mr. Distseli’s proclamation naturaliy take 
making the changes which are necessary bear on any coun Y | the form either of verbal criticism or of psychological study. An 
as lightly as is consistent with the pore bens of n. a intelligent curiosity is gratified by the visibly deliberate sclgation 
+ common | of cophisms to suit a definite purpose. The pompous rotmadas , 
‘ assem of the leader’s sentences is designed at the same to 
the nape os . ped ver eby ewer oma bes. mene the ear of bis followerr, and to intimate to tened politi- 
bers of the Conference at Paris; and we are disposed rl think | °'#0* that conventional phrases are not to be li y construed, 
that all the various questions might be best considered, the various | 1' Would be idle to look for « system of policy fas ment 
interests of different countries discussed, aud their conflicting |CoPoed with s defensive object. The supporters of 
views reconciled by authorized representatives of the different | °To™ment are aly . 






; h their feelings, and they strongly suspect that his 
y ra , who married | couctries meeting in sach a oonference. ae 
Queen Regnant oria, nces for keeping h's party in power are nearly exhausted ; 
of eet King Lie "Hes sy ee bem em apa * L. N. pe Rormscarp. Vihey owe him on | grasitede aay be pivot the promo- 
pan Fn ayo er ee ied cri * ©. P. Vuuren. * J. B. Surra. tion of their interests at the expense of their and, ig 
Pain © edb tae thea foun en « STErenE Cave. “ Tomson Hangey. common with the rest of the community, they 
pepeenauieaan Soa, Weaentitcn? enensendiaah iielong * J. Witson Patrex. “ Joun G. Huppaxp. ment, if not with admiration, his successive soreaiile 
xperience ome wea ge myn + ae whee = LARGYIBLD. “ Tuomas N. Hunt. adroitness, Mr. Gladaioue’s movements are ' friends 
; ience ick beet a a ohn = * Jons Luspocx. “ G. B. Arn. and enemies with graver solicitude. Asfar be! ry 
bin hag b atl ms a neocuelee * Tuomas Banine. + GRAHAM. in literary skill as he surpasses bim in oral cleqaann, . 
olen athe Ieee King Podts he wal he arig one Soars “6. Wigon, Secretary. | stone is nevertveless in no danger of being mistnderstood. His 
Regent ol the kingdom, and = eitted himself 10 Aso usfac- one Be intellect has the defect of inability to think of two things at once, 
people. There i — reason aun a Mr. J. B. Smith, Sir John Lubbock; and Mr. Hubbard have | aud consequently his political dec 8 are sometimes waat- 
is wall Seatetiad with Spanish roles 4 * aed | } made supplementary Reports. iog in Calmness, in balance, and “in e; but his impetuous” 
. J . 
changes in the greater Peninsular kingdom unti! he has eeenpeemene convietions, if they sometimes make his political allies uneasy, 


formed sourd opinione es to ite government. [no short, this 


are thorougbly inteiligibie to the mass of the people. No states 
Iberianized German, @ scion of the world-invading Coburgs, 


MR. GLADSTONE ON THE IRISH CHURCH man bas for many years been 60 *irong in the coufidence of that 


Probab! uslities necessary goud UES ity which looks on ical leaders only from « dis- 
Canttiational Kine ia pe ager a he knowledge of the ‘ol . pen delivered ate ie 7. Gladstone hoes proves himself ae - 
politidless and soldiers of Spain t0'be able to hold his ground. | - ¥*, #0 He following froms ssepench tecently delivered 0 /command, he will have an irresiatible forse at his for 


Warriogton, England, by the Right Hon. W. E. Gladstone: tbe majority of the next House of Commons will be pledged to 
“ ] endeavoured on a former occasion, at St Helen’s to express | Tegisier his decrees. It is scarcely too much to eay that by his 
this opinion, which, | am confident, is founded on fact, that the | conduct of affairs he may precipiiate or retard a revolution, or 
question respecting the Irish Chach as it stood during the last perhaps altogether avert it. li wisdom aod prudence ure “4 
session was really whether in Ireland you would adopt our pro- bived with his other high qualities, Mr. Gladstone may b m- 
posal and our policy under the circumstances of the country, and | probubly govern England for the remainder of his active Jite ; 
have no Church Establishment, or whether you would have three | Yet recent experience bas shown the uncertain of calculations 
or four, It was necessary to point out that those who were re- | ounded on the temporary popularity of a sla of Joe 
sponsible for the government of Ireland agreed with us in the limmeoct elected in 1857 with the sole mission of 
opinion that we coald not stand as we were, and they have pro- Palmerston drové him from office in 1858, and Mr. eee 
posed a plan, against which we have proposed ours. Many of throughout the Session of 1867 was incessantly baffled 
ou, probably, and a iderable number of the people who are | @ppointed by @ Houre in which he had a nominal majority of 
Protenmn feel opposed in conscience to the payment of the} seventy members. The union which was restored by his propo- 
Maynooth College, and many who are maar Catholics | #al of abolishing the Insh Church will coatinue until the measute 
may feel not less grieved at the payment of the sum of £40,000 is passed. The further ure to which Mr. Gladstone will 
to the Presbyterians under the name of Regium Donam, What | the great political power at his disposal can for the present 
is the meaning of these two ts? They are the butiresses of | be the subject of conjecture. 
the Irish National Charch. Irish Church is euch a contra- ———_>—_—— 
diction of ail the Principles on waded. und of ail the feclinge of| GROWING DISCONTENT ON THE PACIFIC. 
the country, and I may tay eh ere ate ew ated The Victoria Chronicle of September 5,in an article under the 
adgment of the civilized «orld, it possible to it ‘ “ 
merely reducing the value of the pound to that of 25f., would ented except upon conditions, and, therefore the a of coggestive aeotng, Let us inst otilenst apon obtcining me- 
facilisate the comparison of sams stated in large coins, but the dif-| those who desire its continuance hat been to maintain and to | iocrity,” says: 
ficulty would remain of comparing sums expressed in pence in| pullify these graote which I have called the buttresses of the| It is impossible to chat our eyes to the remote politics! conse- 
England, in centimes in France, or in cents in the United’ Jrish Church. Bat it was felt that Maynooth and the Regiam' quences of a tolal neglect of the wishes of thejpeople by those 


be directed, and we can see no one who hus a better claim, or 
whose advancement would be less objectionable. Oa the 
other han'l, however, it is said that King Ferdinand is not 
amuitious of the proposed elevation. He has had enough of 
the siately constraint of public life, aod prefers to pass his 
later years in the more easy society of a private station. For 
this and other domestic reasons he may possibly decline the 
proffered honour; bat if it comes to him with the full ap- 
proval of the Spanish nation, such a refusal will be a rare act 
of philosophic moderation.— Times, Oct. 17. 


——>—__—_ 


REPORT ON INTERNATIONAL COINAGE. 

The Report of the Royal Commission appointed to consider 
the possibility of establishing an International Coinage, together 
with the Minutes of Evidence, has just been issued in Lon- 
doa. The following are the conclusions at which the Commission 
arrived :— 

“The adoption jof the proposal of the Paris Conference of 
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who are charged with the duty of administering the Government 
ofa country ; such neglect has oftentimes ended in revolution, 
it has been the origin of more civil wars than any other single 
cause; and it has kept countries back in the scale of nations 
more than the worst species of democratic legislation. Neglect 
of the interests of the people, and carelessness of the country’s 
good, grow and increase together; they never stand still, and 
when once they have set in, they have never been known to 
abate unless checked by the people themselves, either by overt 
acts, or by words baving an import such as cannot be misunder- 
stood, and that will neither brook delay nor contempt. It is our 
duty to look to the future, and it is impossible to do so in this 
Colony without uneasivess, if we contemplate for a moment, a 
continuance of the present state of things. The people have 
borne misgovernment patiently, they have borne neglect and 
contempt of their interests patiently, and have learnt to look to 
the Dominion as the p for all evil, and in doing so they 
have fallen into a habit of endurance of ev‘! hich is not natural 
to Englishmen. But it ie possible for eucl .udurance to be tri- 
fled with, to an extent which would become unbearable, * * * 

“ Let us then, if the present system of Government is to con- 
tinue, even for a period that may be measured by months, be 
urgent in our endeavours to exchange what we have even for 
mediocrity; we are convinced that we should benefit by the 
change. A plain man of business for Governor—such a man for 
instance as would be capable of successful) y conducting the busi- 
nets of a substantial mercantile house, with energy enough to 
curtail expenses and reduce establishments, with sufficient activi- 
ty to see that no public business were neglected, wuuld be infi- 
nitely more useful to the Colony than one who is either too indo- 
lent to work himself or see that others work; or too much en- 
grossed with pursuits which do not appertaia in any way to the 
duties of the Chief Executive, to bestow that aitention upon 
public business which the circumstances of the Colony require.” 





—_ > —_. 


THE INTERCOLONIAL RAILWAY. 
THE NORTH SHORE ROUTE CONDEMNED. 


A Government organ, favourable to the Robinson route for 
the Intercolonial Railway, is sorry that the Railway cannot be 
0 located as to punish the Nova Scotians for their discontent 
with the Union and their want of gratitude for the road, It re- 
grets that, in view of the way Halifax and St. John respectively 
are represented in the House of C. , the j ts which 
the large Provinces and the Imperial Government have in the 
building of the road cannot be served by taking it as directly as 
may be down to the Bay of Fundy—that is to say, by one of the 
short routes. * * It is not true, however, that the adoption 
of a short route would be an injury to Halifax or to Nova Sco- 
tia, as@ whole. It would serve every part of the Province quite as 
well as the long route, and a very large portion of it very much 
better. The only thing that can possibly be said is that Halifax 
might profit a little by the Robinson route, because St. John 
would be out off from all chance of competing for through traf- 
fic. But it is difficult to find Nova Scotians who are willing to 
admit that they are much influenced by such a consideration, or 
that they wish to profit by the perpetration of a gross injustice 
to St. Joha. 

In the next place, it is not true that the interests either of the 
Imperial Government or of Ontario and Quebec demand the 
adoption of the Robinson route for the railway. It is not pre- 
tended that «the Imperial Government has anything other 
than @ military intereet in the matter. I¢ may fairly be argued 
that the Imperial Government, by adopting the policy of with- 
drawiog its troops from the Dominion, and of leaving us more 
than formerly to our own resources in the matter of defences, has 
weakened its right to dictate to us about the route of the rail- 
way. If the policy of withdrawing the troops had been borue 
in mind when the Duke of Buckingham was writing bis extraor- 
dinary despatch about the Intercolonial, possibly a more mo- 
dest tone would have been adopted. Besides, the Duke of 
Buckingbam, in recommending the North Shore route, on mili- 
tary grounds, made a blunder of which a British statesman of 
the present day should be thoroughly ashamed. It is quite pos- 
eible, iadeed, that in the event of war with the United States, 
raiding parties could make their way through the woods of 
Northern Maine, and tear up the track of a frontier or western 
central Railway. But it would be a far easier task to destroy a 
portion of a North Shore railway, spanning asit would the broad 
rivers which empty into the Gulf of St. Lawrence. A gunboat, 
once in the Gulf, could, in a few hours, destroy one of those ex- 
pensive bridges, and break the ion pletely ; and that 
would be a far more serious calamity than the tearing up of a 
few miles of ordinary track. The rebuilding of the bridge 
would occupy months, while the track might be re-laid in a few 
days. The whole British fleet would, in ‘he event of war, be 
needed in the Gulf of St. Lawrence, in order to secure the North 
Shore Railway from the danger of interruption. Rightly ander- 
stood, the military argument is eltogether against the North 
Shore route. 

The interests of Ontario and Quebec in the railway certainly 
do not require the adoption of the North Shore route, No one 
pretends that cial’ interests are to be served by the 
choice of a long and circuitous line for the railway. It will be 

te out of the question for that railway to compete with much 

r lines which will be completed long before the Interco!o- 
nial Railway. The oniy interest in either of the large Provinces 
served by the adoption of the long line, is the French Canadian 
interest in Quebec, which demands the route best calculated to 
open up the three French counties traversed by Major Robin- 
son’s —> Possibly the sympathy which has brought Sir 
George E. Cartier and his whole party to support the North Shore 
line, extends also to the Acadians, who form a considerable por- 
tion of the population of the northern counties of New Bruns- 
wick. But certain it is, that that national interest is the one 
which has determined the selection of the Robinson line. It has 
triumphed, as Sir George’s organ tells us, through the “ moral 
force” of the French Canadian members of the Government. The 
great interest which the people of the larger Provinces, and es 
pecially the people of Ontario, have in the railway, is that of 
having it built as cheaply as possible. Our people accepted the 
railway as the price of the Union, rather than from any idea 
that it would be pecuniarily profitable. As we are to pay the 
greater portion of the cost, we surely have the right to ask that 
the cheapest route shall be selected—especially when the cheap- 
est is at the same time the best.— Zoronto Globe, Oct. 27. 














OUNTRY RESIDENCE TO LET, FURNISHED.—A beauti- 
ful country residence, twenty miles from New York, and 
situated on Long Island Sound, to let, fully furnished. Posses- 
sion given at any time after the lst of October. The grounds em- 
brace more than 20 acres, and are handsomely laid out, and con- 
taio a great variety of fruit trees, shrubbery, &c. A boat-house 
and substantial dock are also attached to the place. For further 
particulays apply to T. 8. SHEPHERD, at Ofiice, 





ish to imagine that the bitterness will be all charmed away 
by a few dulcet speeches at this banquet or that gathering. 
Time and the pressure of many a political difficulty have com- 
bined to overlay, and smother up as it were, the irritation 
hereipon that once possessed far and wide the people of this 
country. Mr. Johnson’s overstraining of his points will, we 
apprehend, bring about its revival ; nay, we are sorry to per- 
ceive, through the medium of the press, that this result is al- 
ready wrought out in an unpromising degree. 
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European News. 
Continental Europe may be said to be again comparatively 
quiet. The Spanish revolution, which for some weeks past, 


has engrossed so much of the public attention, is no longer 
even a first-class sensation. Queen Isabella has declared in 
favour of Don Carlos, for King; while Prince Napoleon has 
finally appeared on the Diplomatic stage, and has duly ad- 
dressed a letter to General Prim, advocating the claims of the 
House of Savoy and the Duke of Acosta to the throne of 
Spain. Meanwhile it is announced that King Ferdinand de- 
clines the honour of a ‘Spanish crown; and in accordance 
with the recommendation cf the’ Central Junta, most of the 
local Provisional Juntas have been dissolved. It is reported, 
furthermore, that Senor Olozaga will be appointed Minister 
to France. The elections for members of the Constituent 
Cortes will take place on the 29ih of November. Senor 
Ayala, Colonial Minister, has issued a circular announcing 
that the colonies will be placed upon the same electoral 
basis as the restof Spain. Great Britain, France and Italy 
have already recognized the Revolutionary Government. 
Queen Isabella is expected at Paris on the 6th proximo ; 
probably on her way to England. 

From Prussia we are informed that the Diet will be for- 
mally opened by King William in person on the 4th of No- 
vember, and it is asserted on semi-official authority that the 
speech from the throne will be of # reassuring and pacific 
character; and from Austria that the Diet has passed a bill 
giving authority to the government to recruit 40,000 addition- 
al soldiere—Baron Beust giving a formal assurance that the 
men to be enlisted will merely fill up the deficiency in the 
standing army and not swell it above the number fixed by 
law. The normal war footing, however, is still fixed at 800,- 
000 men, which is certainly a very considerable force for a 
second—or even third-rate—power to maintain in time of 


peace. 

England is still busy preparing for the elections. Mr. Glad- 
stone is said to have closed his political canvas, after having 
delivered some half-dozen, or more, stirring speeches ; while 
Mr. Bright made his début for the season, at Birmingham,on the 
26th inst. A large Liberal majority, would appear to be a fore- 
gone conclusion in England, and already “ Dame Rumour” 
is engaged in forecasting the personnel of the incoming min- 
istry. We, however, prefer to wait till the election is over be- 
fore publishing names, The remarkable activity of the Ameri- 
can Minister at St. James, and the still more remarkable ut- 
terances of both Mr. Johnson and Lord Stanley, at the Liver- 
pool banquet, we comment upon elsewhere. 





Is He Not Overdoing It? 

Day by day, as the submarine Telegraph supplies this hemi- 
sphere with the moet piquant items of European news, 
come to us fresh proofs that a man who enters lat- in life 
upon a diplomatic career is very apt to manifest his lack of 
rudimental training. “ My young friend,” said the crafty and 
experienced Talleyrand to a tyro going forth on his first mis- 
sion, “ above all taings avoid too much zeal!” Now a cau- 
tion of this sort would hardly have been embodied in Mr. 
Seward’s instructions to the American representative in ques- 
tion; or Mr. Reverdy Johnson has failed early and egregious- 
ly to profit by the hint. That on occasions of public hospital- 
ity tendered to him, or of official compliments lavished upon 
bim, he should indulge to the full in honeyed phrase and bland 
platitude—that he shouid strive to infuse a little novelty into 
b worn threadbare, and endeavour to make up in force 
what might be lacking in freshness—that he should conjure 
up before an expectant audience, ready primed with Burgun- 

























































Whether there be truth in the rumour, that the point of in- 


ternational law involved in the Alabama affair is to be arbi- 
trated by the Emperor of Russia, and the general claims and 
counter-claims growing out of the late war are to be settled 
by a mixed Board of Commissioners specially appointed—we 
cannot pretend to determire. Only this we notice further, in 
reference to Mr. Johnson’s sayings. On the morning of the 
22nd inst., before the corporate authorities of Liverpool, the 
American Minister “ assured” his hearers that “ this difficulty, 
too, would soon be settled.” Lord Stanley’s expression, on 
the evening of the same day, was rather more guarded. 
Rightly did he term this the “ greatest question” growing out 
of the war; but he declined to speak of any “confident ex- 
pectation” tbat a settlement was near at hand, picking out 
and emphasizing the phrase “a very decided hope.” The 
distinction may not be very obvious at the first glance ; but it 
is, nevertheless, by no means a slight one. The trained and 
the untrained diplomatist is visible in hie choice of words. 


Yet, after all, the kindliest nation in the world—until its 


pride or its passions be aroused—would not probably have 
passed a very harsh judgment upon the sayings of its repre- 
sentative in Great Britain, had he not scandalized it openly by 
one at least of his late doings. We allude to his paraded 


fraternization with the notorious Mr. Laird, at the festive scene 


to which allusion has so oftén been made. This gratuitous 
display of charity is viewed as the very climax of indiscretion. 


It was in fact a violation of good taste. Mr. Laird had 
rendered himself conspicuous, not only by his mercantile 


dealings with the Confederates, but also by his avowed good 


wishes to the cause, expreseed without any reservation in 
Parliament. An undue importance was undoubtedly at- 


tached to Mr. Laird and his opinions. A builder of war-ships 
for sale—or at least interested by close family ties in the 


Birkenhead firm that bears his name—it was in the nature of 
things that he should hail with approval apy maritime war, 


any where, between any combatants. If the King of the 


Cannibal Islands were a buyer of iron-clads, men of Mr. 
Laird’s stamp, under similar circumstances, would think it 


right that he should pound away at his neighbours. But, 


because of his very interest in the matter, Mr. Laird’s 
opinions and Mr. Laird’s ejaculated wishes should 
have been passed by with contempt. Americans might 
bave remembered that he did not come into court with clean 
hands ; Englishmen that he did not hesitate, for his own pur- 
poses, to embarrass the relations of his own government. 
Still, whatever the worth of the individual, or the heinous- 
ness of the offence, or the propriety of the judgment, Mr. 
Laird wae held here in more odium, perhaps, than Mr. Jeffer- 
son Davis himself. Is it surprising that the public tender of 
reconciliation with him, on the part of the American Minister, 
should have stirred the bile of his sensitive compatriots ? 
The truth is, Mr. Johnson has been indiscreet. We give 
him credit for the very best of intentions, and for an earnest 
desire to bring about a spirit of good feeling. We only wish 
that his times and seasons had been better chosen. It is not 
agreeable to us to pronounce against him; it may seem 
scarcely consistent with our position thus to criticize the many 
kindly and generous sentiments heaped on men and things 
that specially belong to us. But the truth must be spoken. 
Great Britain and the United States, the one peopled by a 
haughty and the other by a vain race, are rivals, rivals in 
power, in policy, in enterprize, in commerce, in literature, in 
art, in all that occupies the mind and strength of those who 





dy and enthusiasm, bright visions of eternal amity between 

the people whom he addressed and the people on whose be 

half he was speaking—all this was in a measure appropriate, 
and in a certain sense unavoidable. But the recent sayings 
and doings ot Mr. Johnson, as chronicled for the information 
of his countrymen, show that he has gone beyond the recog- 
nized custom in such cases ; and, reluctant as we are to make 
the admission, we must own that his countrymen are not al- 
together unreasonable in taxing him with indiscretion, and in 
asserting that herein he had rather misrepresented than re- 
presented them. They do not stand precisely in the position 
of the Liverpool ship owners and traderr, of whom—at the 
memorable entertainment in that town—Mr. Johnson said 
that their “ wisdom, sense, and patriotism would cause them 
to forget the late past, and look with confidence to the tuture.” 
Forget it ?—of course they would, and as speedily as possible, 
though candour might substitute their own interests in place 
of the motives so flatteringly attributed tothem. They are 
not the sufferers by the cruisers of the Alabama. Their ves- 
sels were not burnt. Their commegce was not broken up. 
They have nothing to forgive, and could very well afford to 
forget. It was not the same, however, with Mr. Johnson’s fel- 
low-citizens ; nor was it likely that they would be as prompt 
to applaud that gentleman’s liberal utterances, as were the 
worthy burgesses who listened to them without the interven- 
tion of telegram and type. Mr. Johnson may indeed lead his 
countrymen up to these Waters of Oblivion; but we greatly 
fear that he cannot compel them to drink thereof. They have 


a somewhat bitter sense of the injuries they sustained ; and| engrossed in matters of purely governmental detail, that 
if there be—as we most sincerely trust there is—a prospect|the main guiding stars of their political horizon have for 


would better the condition of the world-——and mainly of them- 
selves. It is far wiser to acknowledge the rivalry with frank- 
nese, and seek to make it an honest, a noble, and a beneficial 
rivalry, than to din into weary ears the bypocritical pretence 
that we twain could ever become one. The very way in 
which the commonest occurrences are interpreted, 
on our side, sometimes on the other, 
shows how hopeless it is to expect a one-ness 
of sentiment; and we give an instance of misinter- 
pretation that has lately been current here, both because it 
seems to hit the mark, and because we have inadvertently 
neglected heretofore to speak of it. We allude to Mr. 
Burlingame’s reception in England. It was established here 
beyond peradventure, during that astute gentleman's late 
visit, that the result of his connection with the Chinese empire 
would be to undermine British influence in that portion of 
the Eastern world, and to tracsfer from British to Ameiican 
hands the great bulk of commercal transactions. This, we 
say, was made as clear as daylight, from rostrum and dinner- 
table, and eke, if we mistake not, from pulpit. The great re- 
generator was to do us an immensityof harm. Yet, will it be 
believed, there has been a universal outcry against English 
want of sympathy and kindliness, because Mr. Burlingame 
has not been welcomed with triumpbal arches and fire- 
works ! 






















The Past and Future of Briiish America. 
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Barely five years have now elapsed, since we were labouring { 
to convince Honourable Gentlemen who at present hold 
high places of trust in the New Dominion, thst a confedera- 
tion, or consolidation of the scattered British American Pro- 
vinces and Colonies, was absolutely indispensable to the preser- 
vation of British laws and British power on this Western Hem- 
isph Individual ministers, as well as prominent journal- 
ists, who, half-a-dozen short years ago pronounced us “ enthu- 
siastic,” and even “‘ visionary,” for so streunously maintaining 
and advocating these sound theories, have, however, one by 
one, yielded to the pressure of events. 

The Mother Country itself, was slow to move in this, the only 
safe and judicious direction. The leading statesmen of Great 
Britain, well informed as they unquestionably are on all mat- 
ters pertaining purely to home and foreign politics, and ma- 
terial national interests generally, appeared either exceeding- 
ly careless of, or woefully indifferent to, provincial interests 
of the most vital and pressing importance. In no part of the 
civilized world has there ever been manifested the same 
amount of recuperative vitality, enlightened enterprise, or 
material development, as is now witaessed on this new and vig- 
orous American Continent. It was this spirit of irrepressi- 
ble progress that the constitutionally astute, and safe-going, 
British statesmen were slow to comprehend. They could not 
readily be brought to believe that the far-off, and feeble Prov- 
inces and Colonies of North America cowld nationalize them- 
selves ; or that their local, narrow-minded, and comparatively 
inexperienced politicians, could possibly be transformed into 
far-sveing, judicious, and large-minded statesmen. They natu- 
rally doubted whether the interests of half a continent could 
be safely entrusted to such hands. Yet the rapid course of 
events, and the convincing logic of stern facts, at last brought 
the Imperial government to consent to the experiment—for 
experiment it was, particulatly in the respect here alluded to. 

The unification of widespread interests, and, at the same 
time, the infusion of a semi-national spirit into the feeble, scat- 
tered, and in some respects heterogeneous whole, were among 
the first duties of the British American govermental leader, or 
embryo Statesman. And, it is not too much to say, that the 
success or failure of the scheme, in no small degree depended 
—and atill depends—upon the collective capacity of the peo- 
ple constituting this germinating nation. Aad, for some years 
to come, their political leaders must be narrowly watched. The 
theories, and natural inclinations, of the individual political 
partizan must be closely and constantly scrutinized, if the 
Dominion would insure its prosperity, and at the same time 
preserve its political treedom. And when it is found that a 
mistake, or a series of mistakes have been committed, the 
people of the provinces will do well to quickly, and unhesitat- 
ingly demand a change of policy; to the end that their new 
system of government may not prematurely and quite un- 
necessarily prove a calamitous failure. That errors have al- 











power with moderation, and that the new administration will 
be eminently succeseful in their treatment of the many and 
difficult problems that still present themselves for solution. 


A Beminder. 

We last week called the attention of the proprietor and os- 
temsible editor of the Toronto Leader, to the fact that he had 
not yet apologized for having conspicuously reproduced— 
and, in a very spiteful tone, endorsed—a false statement re- 
garding the editor of this journal. If the gentleman in question 
has actually made the amende honorable, it has certainly es- 
caped our notice. We now again call upon him to either 
comply with the usages of the journalistic profession, or pay 
the penalty attached to a most dishonourable act. 

onmendiants 
CURRENT TOPICS, 

The Ritnalists ia Eagland seem determined to carry out their 
theories to the most absurd extent of practice, no matter how 
repugnant it may prove to the great majority of churchmen, or 
how antagonistic to the dictates of common sense. Not long 
ago there was held a most absurd so-called “harvest festival” at 
Haydoch, during which there was a procession outside of the 
church, and offerings of floral and vegetable gifts to represent 
the abundance of the harvest, the whole being crowned with a 
pig’s head. We now have to record a similar Ritualistic extra- 
vaganceat Brighton. The chapel in which it occurred seems to 
have been converted for the Sunday into a kiod of Fioral Hall,which, 
although perhaps picturesque,was as unlike a church as possible, A 
procession again formed one of the principal parts of the 
“ function ;” but, as there were no fields to perambulate, it had 
to be content with displaying itself in the hop-garden and orchards 
into which the church was converted. Here, however, were to bé 
seen in all their glory, the little boys in scarlet tunics under white 
surplices, and the acolytes with lighted candles, the thurifer, 
the cross-bearer, the “rectors,” the “ cantors,” the deacon, the 
sub-deacon, and “ officiating priest.” With cross and banner, 
and amid the fumes of incense, they paraded the aisles, singing, 
no douht to good music, a most meaningless and clumsily-writ- 
ten hymn. Amid the blaze of four-and-twenty candles and 
clouds of incense, the sermon is reached, and speedily dismissed ; 
a kind of dumb show follows, in which the ringing of a little 
bell, as in Roman Catholic churches, announces the eleva- 
tion of the Host ; and, at length, having gone through the per- 
formance to the admiration of the spectators, ‘the long line of 
acolytes, ministers, choir and clergy retire into the sacristy,” in 
solemn processional order, while the congregation, as they de- 
part, are supplied in the most approved “ Catholic” fashion, with 
holy water at the doors, Well may the reader ask whether this 
really took place in Protestant England, and whether the Bishop 
ot the diocese has not power to restrain his clergy from commit- 
ting such folly? That the Bishop is sufficiently jealous of the 
dignity of the cburch when he considers it offended, is plain from 





ready been committed is now painfully apparent; and had we 
room at our disposal, we would, to-day, point tu some of the 
more glaring of these blunders. We must, however, de- 
fer this part of the subject to a future day. 





The Approaching End of the Contest. 
A few hours will close one of the most remarkable political 
contests which the New World bas yet witnessed—remarka- 


what has been left undone. In looking back over the past 
twelvemonths, we find a great party high in favour with the 
people, and carrying the Empire and other States at the 
fall elections by sweeping majorities. Within the brief 
periéd that has since elapsed, this favour has been to a great 
measure lost, and the bright auspices of still greater ~ictories 
exchanged for the omens of defeat. The Presidential cam- 
paign of 1868 was virtually decided by the Convention 
which met in this city in July last. Never was there a more 
splendid opportunity afforded that or any other political assem- 
blage to shape out a policy which would have given peace to a 
distracted country, and carried the candidates then nominated 
triumphantly into office. Instead of making the most of this 


ed a platform and nominated candidates, which, in all human 
probability, will place the standard-bearer of the opposite par- 
ty im the Presidential chair. We speak not as partisans, but 
as calm and impartial observers of passing events. Had the 
July Convention come squarely out in favour of honestly 
liquidating the national indebtedness, and such other large 
and liberal measures as the changed condition of the 
country demanded, victory would surely have perched 
upon their banners. Instead of this both platform 
and candidates were thoroughly reactionary. Dead 
and buried issues were raked up, and the more inju- 
dicious members of the Convention encouraged to believe 
that success was possible in a contest waged on the old anti- 
bellum platforms. The result of such a course was plain 
from the beginning. We doubt whether the history of poli- 
tical organizations has ever furnished a similar instance of 
more than judicial blindness. 

Sianding as we do, then, on the eve of the great con- 
test at the polls, the election of General Grant and the 
consequent defeat of Seymour and Blair, appear to be already 
accomplished facts. It is probable that the Democrats, 
realizing this, will concentrate their strength on their candi- 
dates for Goyernor and Congressmen in the several States. 
In New York it is very probable that the Democratic candi- 
date may be chosen to the Gubernatorial office. Only the 
result can actually determine what will be the precise com- 
plexion of the national House of Representatives. It is to be 


the fact that an Episcopal clergyman in the same city of 
Brighton recently preached in a Baptist chapel, and 
was soon afterwards served by his Bishop with an 
inhibition for committing such an irregularity. The ques- 
tion will very properly be asked, why a similar vigour cannot be 
shown in expressing episcopal disapprobation of Ritualistic out- 
rages on discipline and propriety. Now that a government Com- 

ission has prc d against these observances, it would seem 
that the duty of the Bishops in the premises was remarkably 
clear. Certain it is, it they donot act speedily and courageously in 
suppressing the extravagance of their clerical subordinates, the 
Protestant public will take the matter in hand and settle it in a 
manner more forcible than polite. Mobs have recently attended 
the ministrations of the so-called “ Father Ignatius” in London, 
aud the popular indigaation may likewise be visited upon other 
Ritualists if the good sense of the Bishops does not induce them 
to speedily take steps that will render a resort to harsher mea- 
sures unnecessary. 








Drama. 

The “ Lancashire Lass,’’ which was produced for the first time 
in America at Wallack’s theatre on Monday evening, is a drama 
which depends for success more upon the number and effective- 
ness of its incidents than upon the skill of its author, Mr. H. J. 
Byron, in the delineation of character. Not that Mr. Byron is un- 
skilful in this sphere of dramatic art, but that in the case of the 
“ Lancashire Lass” he has decided on making the entire play sub- 
servient to certain sensational effects. That these effects are cle- 
verly wrought out, must be acknowledged by even thelmost ardent 
admirers ef the legitimate. Whether so much labour spent in 
producing such results is worthily expended in the interest of 
dramatic literature, is quite another question. To say that the 
plot of the new play is involved, is to speak considerably within 
the limits of truth, when nearly every act contains incident 
enough for an ordinary melo-drama, The closing tableau of the 
first act is original and effective. Ruth Kirby [Miss Rose Eytinge), 
@ yeoman’s daughter, is beloved by Ned Clayton (Mr. J. B. Polk} 
to whom she is also betrothed. Suddenly there appears upon the 
scene an adventurer, Robert Redburn (Mr. Charles Fisher] who, 
aided by a girl formerly in love with, but now hating, Clayton 
Kate Garston [Mrs. Clara Jennings}, plots the ruin of the “ Lan” 
cashire Lass.’’ Under the inspiration of Kate, Ruth writes a few 
lines promising to elope with her tempter. This note accidentally 
falls into the hands of the Yeoman, Kirby (Mr. G. F. Browne), 
who, not being able to read himee!f, requests Clayton, who is pre- 
sent, to make him acquainted with the contents. Clayton is at first 
horrified at the lation of his theart’s indiscretion, but ra- 
ther than expose her to her 's indignation, invents a letter 
in which Ruth refuses, instead of accepting, the proposal of Red- 
burn. Ruth and her false friend, Kate, having en- 
tered just before the letter is read, are of course over- 
come with emotion, the father is rejoiced that his worst 





beginning of trouble, and the succeeding acts unravel the tangled 
thread with considerable prolixity. It is not until the second 
act, that the central character of the piece, “* A Party by the Name 
of Johnson” (Mr. J. W. Wallack] is introduced. The “ party” 
is a ticket-of-leave man who has a hold upon a wealthy indivi- 
dual named Danville, [Mr. C. H. Rockwell] and who proposes to 
use his-influence over the latter for the benefit of Redburn, who, 
in Act Second, aspires to the hand of Fanny Danville [Mrs. Sed- 
ley Brown}. This part, in the hands of Mr. Wallack, receives full 
justice. His first interview with Redburn is, perhaps, the best 
scene in the play, As Redburn, Mr. Fisher gives us a very con- 
sistent, if not a very elaborate or original, portraiture of the ad- 
Veoturer who turns out to bean escaped felon, known to the 
police as “ Slippery Jack.” His identification by Sergeant Dono- 
van forms an effective finale to Act Fourth. As Jellick, a jailor, 
Mr. Geo. Holland was, if not as humorous as he might have been 
under more favourable circumstances, at least as funny as the 
character would allow. He is also an unsuccessful aspirant to 
the band of Ruth Kirby. Mr. A. W. Young is “a waif and a 
stray’’ under the appellation of “ Spotty,” and absorbs the hu- 
mour of the piece. Mr. Polk, as Ned Clayton, did the most with 
his walking-gentleman part. How difficult it is to make a lover 
interesting, every dramatist seems at the present day engaged in 
demonstrating. Mr. Rockwell, as the respectable ex-felon, was 
excellently made up and looked the partedmirably, Ot the ladivs 
Of the oast, the weight of the acting fell to the share of Mrs. Jen- 
nings,as the temptrer, Kate Garston. The part is a difficult 
one, but is ably sustained, Mrs. Jennings’ acting in the first act 
giving evidence of no inconsiderable histrionie power and careful 
study. Her subsequent scenes and miserable death in Act Third, 
are all in keeping. Miss Kose Kytinge was fully up to the requiie- 
meats of her part as Kuth, and Mrs. Brown was sufficiently youth- 
ful and degage as Fanny Danville. Two only of the shadowy 
sketches of the play rise to the dignity of deliueations of caarac- 
ter—those assumed by Mr, Wallack and Mrs. Jennings. The 
others might appropriately sing, as a conclusion to their labours : 
“ If we shadows have offended, 

Think but this, [and all is mended,) 

That you bave but siamber’d here, 

While these visions did appear,” 
“ The Lancashire Lass” has been placed upon the s' 
disregard of expense usual at this theatre. Lhe * Old Pier at Egre- 
mont” is one of the finest scenic efforts of the season. Quite as 
effective in a quieter way, is the first set, ‘ Road to Fernleigh 
Farm.” The * Drawing-room at Mr. Danville’s” is very pleasing 
as the study of an interior. With good acting, in even the minor 
parts, and so excellently mounted, it wi!l not be strange if the 
new aspirant for public favour keeps the stage for several weeks 
to come. While not to our taste as pleasing as “ Dearer than 
Life,” which was found to lack the sensational element requi- 
site to popular success at the present time, “ The Lancasuire 
Lass” is doubtless destined to largely increase the store of shekels 
in the Wallackian treasury. 

Mrs. Scott-Siddons made her formal debut at Steinway Hall on 
Monday evening. She had, however, made a brief appearance at 
the concert in the same hal on Saturday evening the 
Parts. Mrs. Siddons is an excellent actress, and carries into the 
desk enough of histrionic acquirement to set-off and adorn the 
Reader's art. Thus her entertainment are never dull, and while 
she may not rise to the loftiest heights of tragedy, sae never 
fails to and int The p op Monday con- 
sisted of two scenes from “ As You Liks It,” three from 
“Macbeth,” one from “Henry V.,” the whole of Ten- 
nyson’s “May Queen,” and the descripti ot Constance 
de Beverly's death, from Scott's ‘‘ Marmion.” Mrs, Siddons’ 
* Rosalind” is a very pleasing and very real formance. It is 





with the 








to be hoped that she will soon have an o ty upon the lo- 
cal stage of clothing the creation with the histrioaic acces- 
soles. Her beauty, her refinement, and the e youth! ul- 
ness of her i 1 her for that and similar 





PP , ly fit 
parts. Equally, however, do they unfit her for the delineation of 
the sterner passions, such as Ristori, Charlotte Cashman and the 
Siddons illustrated to the life. Her readiags trom “ Macbeth,” 
although oratorically correct, lack the vitalizing qualities of 
tragic genius. Mr. de Cordova, the popular lecturer, will com- 
mence an “ Annual © ” at Steinway Hall, on the 9th proxi- 
mo. The subject will be the * Sprate at ” The two 
concluding lectures of the course will be given on Noy. 16th and 
28rd. Subjects: “ Mrs. Grundy,” and “* Pianchette.” Oa Thurs- 
day evening the well-known trapeze er, Leotard, 
his first appearance at the Academy before a large audience. His 
en eye consisted chiefly of the ts to which other acro- 
have accustomed us, and differed but liitle from these save in 
the extreme grace and certainty with which they were achieved. 
ya bony +> ~ mentioned a front and back disjoint, per- 
formed on the handies of the front swing, the latter landiug 
him on his perch. The great feature ot the brief programme— 
which was ia length net over tweaty minutes—was the * make. 
believe-to-fall’’ feat, in which he apparentiy misses the bar while 
flying at a height of forty feet, aud safely on the ground. 
As the larger of the evening’s entertainment was contri- 
buted by a dramatic company whose efforts were beneath criti- 
; the performance may be described as Leotard, et preter ea 


—_——_»——_—— 


pAusic. 

The opening concert of the season at Steinway Hall on Saturday 
last, was a very pleasant occasion. The severabartista, led by Mine 
de la Grange, were in excellent voice, and the unexpected appear- 
ance of Mrs. Scott-Siddons, together with the cheerful effect of the 
new, and very tasteful, decorations, resulted in an entertainment 
quite out of the beaten path of ordinary coacerts. At the Acade- 
my, Miss Kellogg has appeared during the week as Rosina in 
the “ Barber.” Her own efforts were, of course, crowned with 
the usual success, but her support was only tolerable, In the 
music lesson of the second act, Miss Kellogg sang “ La Giardi- 
riére,” a new valse d for and dedi d to her by Signor 
Giorza. To-day there wil be a gala matinés, when the same 
opera will be repeated. This will be the last performance in this 
city, prior to Miss Kellogg's departure for Boston. At Pike's 
Opera House, the final “Grande Ducheese” matinée will be 
given to-day, as the revival of “ La Belle Héléne’’ is announced 
for Monday next. At the French Theatre, the new opera “ Gene- 
vieve de Brabant ” loses nove of ite attractiveness, notwithstand- 
ing the denunciations of the press on the score of its morality. 
Mr. Grau will, we think, find his account in cutting out 
the objectionable portions of the work, and toning down the ec- 
centricities of the can-can. 


Facts and Fancies. 


Mr. James Caird bas published an estimate of the harvest 
of 1868 in Great Britain, according to which the yield of wheat 
has been nearly equal ww that of 1864, but is not of so good a 
quality as the crop of 1863. The yield has been at the rate of 
thirty-two bushels an acre, or five above the yearly average. 

- meeting of the International Copyright Association 
will be held at the Bible House, Fourth Avenue, at 3 v’clock 
to-day, to elect officers of the Association for the ensuing year, 
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hoped, however, that the successful party will exercise their 
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fears are not realized, and the curtain falls upon the ta- 
bleaw This, bowever, instead of being the end, is but the 


and arrange a plan for future operations. A punctual attend- 
ance of all isiegds of the measure is specially requested. == 
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524 THE ALBION. October 31 
The Dowager Duchess of Sutherland, whose decease is an-| Duncan M'‘ p, clarionet ; Mr. B—ss, barrel organ. been recommended to the directors for adoption on board the 
nounced by ‘am, was long known in fashionable life,| The valuable Jewels which decorated the altar and images at }Company’s steamers. Esch pair of lamps is accompanied by 


being celebrated fur her yn De accomplishments, She|the church of Atocha, at Madrid, have been deposited in the 
was also for many years attached to the court of Queen Vic-/ Bank of Spain by order of the authorities. —There is a 
toria, and was supposed to enjoy in an eminent d rumour that King George of Hanover, in the next Session of 
her Majesty’s special friendship. She was the third dunghter the British Parliament, will take his seat in the Lords asa 
of the Kar! of Carlisle, and sister of the late Earl, who is well | Prince of the Blood Royal. —A patent bas been taken 
remembered in this country as Lord Morpeth. We havejout, in England, for “improvements in ladies’ muff:.” 
received the first number of the Statesman, published week)v | Ladies’ muffs are fast young men, assuredly, and the patent 
at Baltimore, by the “Maryland Democratic Association,” | is, thefefore, much needed. It is understood that Prince 
which has purchased the Baltimore Leader and changed its| Adalbert of Bavaria is about to purch the chat ot Ho- 
name. Her Majesty has been graciously pleased to con- | henberg for the A ra of Spain.——-——Snys the Army and 
fer the vacant ribbons of St. Patrick upon the Marquis of| Navy Gazette: “ al Serrano—s del homme formerly— 
Waterford and the Earl of Erne -—————A Brazilian Jady, in | was once the special favourite of the Royal lady whose throne 
London, bas opened her salons, and will—like the doors of} he has overturned. Asa soldier, a subject, a favourite, and 
the temple of Janus—keep them open during the continua:ce | a very intimate friend, he must have astonished Isabelia by 
of the Spanish Revolution to collect funds the orphans of | bis pertidy, his disloyalty, and his ingratitude.".——-——The 
the Insurrection. The first evening 2,300 francs were sub-| author of “‘ New America” bas a volumein the press with the 
sqribed.————-It is said that Mr. Tennyson has anotber and | title of “ A Book of Studies: now first enllected.”— 
longer poem in hand, and that it mav be expected to appear | Tenders are invited, in London, for £400,000 six per cent. 
by the end of the year—————Mr. Fechter is the author of | bonds of the colony of South Australia under the authority of 
the adaptation of “ Monte Cristo” about to be brought out at/an Act passed by the Legislature of South Australia on the 
the Adelphi Theatre, London. The first two acts are taken | 19th of December, 1867, to authorize the raising of £811,000 
from the “Obateau d’lf."——_——At Newcastle, recently, Miss | for railway purposes.—-——-The photographic mission sent 
Matthews sang the song “ Ditee-lui” in the “Grand Duchess” | by the Nurth German Federation into Upper Ezyyt, under 

of passion, and just at its close, when the | the direction of Dr. Dumichen, to take photographs of a series 


































& man in the pit, who could no longer| of antique monuments and inscriptions, lately left Cairo on 
emother bis diegust at Fritz’s ill appreciation of such fascina- | board the Aigle, which navigates the Nile uoder the flag of the 
tions, There cried out ee “ Give him the | Confederation. Slips of the horns of the horned Indian 
sack. The Pope has sent his benediction and a letter | buffalo are prepared in Germany, and sold there and in Lon- 
of condolence to Queen Isabella. —A life-size portrait of} don for the use of dress and stay makers under the name 
the King of the Belgians, painted by Charles Mercier, has | baleine des Indies, or Indian whalebone ——Mr. Henry 
been placed in the Counsel Chamber of the Tir National, at} H. Gibbs is now re-editing from the Cotton MS., the romance 
Brussels. ——_——A telegram from Jerusalem announces that | of the Chevalere Assigne, or Knight of the Swan, an early 
the reconstruction of the great cupola of the Church of the | verse translation of part of the long French “Chevalier au 
Holy Sepulchre, which bas been executed under the auspices | Cygne.” —Accounts of observations of the total eclipse 
of France, Russia, and Turkey, is entirely finished.————| of the sun as seen in India have been received by the Royal 
The Queen, says the Court Journal, hopes to be able to open | Society, and will shortly be published in the Proceedings. 
Parliament in December, to bold a number of Courts during| A description of a vehicle propelled by the fee', avd which 
the season, and to give another garden party at Buckingham | exactly corresponds to the velocipede so much in vogue at 
Palece in the summer; but otherwise will be compelled to | this moment, is published by the Moniteur as an extract from 
maintain moch the same degree of seclusion as hitherto.— | the Journal de Paris of July, 1779. 

A builder of one of the new aquatic velocipedes bas issued a 
challenge of 10,000ir., that he will cross the channel from 
Boulogne to J*olkestone in three-quarters of an hour upon one} Tue New ArLantic CaBLe.—The manufacture of fhe 
of bis velocipedes.————Good Knife for Fruit—* Le Sabre| new Atlantic te ph which is to be submerged hetween 
de mon Pear.” ‘The infant son ut the King of the Greeks | Brest and a suitable terminus on the shores of the Siate of 
has received the title of Duke of Sparta —-——How to Pre-| New York, is progresing satisfactorily. The new cable is 
vent tere nw Leaking out—Let the plot thicken. | gimost identical in construction with those which were com- 
——From 1492 to 1848 it is estimated that the world’s | pleted in 1866, the only difference being that the diameter of 
yield of precicus metals was equal to $8,300,000,000, of which | the conducting copper core is slightly greater, and the outside 
only $2,261,000,000 was in gold and $5,678,000,000 in silver. | wires are of homogeneous Bessemer s'eel, galvanised, having 
Gut the proportion of gold to silver bas greatly changed in| breaking strain of about 1,000 Ibs., while the wires outside 
recent years; 80 that, from 1854 to 1868, of $5,564,000,000 of | the existing Atlantic lines have a breaking strain of only 
the precious metals $3,379 000,000 were in gold and vnly/ about 800 Ibs. The new cable will be laid in two lengths— 
$2,194,000,000 in silver. —The of the Brazils| one from Brest to St. Pierre, in deep sen, of 2325 miles, not 
has sent to Mr. John Miers the decoration of the rank of! including slack, and the other from Sr. Pierre to the terminus, 
“ Dignatorio”’ ot the Order of the Rose, the highest civil dis-| of 722 miles in length, not including s!ack. The latter sec- 
tinction in the empire, in consideration of the important ser-| tion will be similar to the Persian Gulf cable, and it will have 
vices which he has rendered to the empire by his reports on | to be Jaid in comparatively shallow water, and its exterior 
the contents of the Exposition at Paris ————Thhere were in | wires will be protected with Bright and Clark's patent siliceous 
the British kingdom, 3,938,792 acres under wheat in 1868,| compound, which consists priocipally of powdered flint and 
against 3,629,784 in 1867. The number of acres devoted to the} pitch. The construction of the shore ends will be similar to 
cultivation of potatoes in 1868, was 1,549,196, against 1,493,-| that of the existing Atlantic lines, and will gradually hecome 
762 in 1867. It is stated by the Montreal News that sir} thinner until they assume the deep sea dimensions. Daring 
John Young, the future Governor-General of the new Domin-| the summer Her Majesty’s ship Gannet wok soundings along 
ion, will not be able to leave England until after the tenth of | the proposed route, and from the result of the operations it is 
next month; and that in consequence Lord Monck’'s depar-| understood that the bottom of the ocean is nearly the same 
ture has been deferred. A telegram of Melboorne news| jn character as the bed in which the existing cables are laid, 
to the 13th ultimo says that the Victorian Parliament was|and of about the same depth. Little but mud and ooze were 
paesing through the various stages a bill authorizing a loan of| found along the route. In order to avoid the dangers of in- 
£2,000,000, principally for railway purposes.———The Mon-| jury from rocks and icebergs, the new line will be laid to the 
treal Gagette says of Whelan, convicted of the murder of| south of the present cables, below the southern edge of the 
D'Arcy McGee: “ He still denies his guilt, but hints that he | Great Bank, so that it may be laid in deep water. Sir James 
knows something about the murder, by saying that it would | Anderson who will command the Great Hastern during the 
be disgraceful to turn traitor.”.————P: bas a new jour-| expedition organized for the submergence of the line, has 
nal with the title of Bed Bugs in the Butter. The water | made the following observations regarding the Newfoundland 
in the St. Lawrence river is unusually low. The steamer| Banks: “ By keeping in the 500 fathom line upon Milne Bank, 
Spartan,on her eastward trip, strock on a rock in the Rapids,|/ and around the southern edge of the Grand Bank, there is 
but sustained no damage. —Herapath’s Railway Journal | no possibility of ice or any other agency that can be suggest- 
says: From the accounts of the haif year ended July 3ist/ed injaring the cable. The northern edge of the Grand 
last, the Great Western way of Canada) Board have de-| Bank was avoided because it is uncertain at what depth the 
cided upon recommending a dividend at the rate of 2 per|icebergs ground. They are said, upon good authority, to 
cent, per annum, free of income tax, reserving £2,000 for the ground at times in 90 fathoms. It is not certain at what 
renewal of ferry steamer and carrying forward to the current | depth the vessels employed in the seal trade may sometimes 
half year the sum of £1,125 5a, 
trom the concert-rooms, and otber places of public | of ice floes. These dangers are avoided by the track chosen 
amusement in Paris, in August, amounted to £33,986, being | for the proposed cable, and [’am justified by my own experi- 
an increase of £8,233 on the previous month. Madame | ence in saying that the track from the southern edge of the 
Boschetti, the celebrated @anseuse, bas accepted an engage- | Grand Bank to St. Pierre, and thence to the place of landing 
ment at the Italian Opera House of Trieste. M, Gounod |in America, is entirely free from any danger .trom ice, and 
is ying in his villa on the banks of the Rhone, where he is does not cross any anchorage resorted to by the fleet of fish- 
co new melodies for Marguerite and Faust.—--—— | ing vessels.” The breaking strain of the new stee) cable will 
Having eu the name of Poland, and oppressed the} be seven and a-half tons, and the strain required for sub- 
people, it is sought to take from them their history. To this| mersion need not be more than l4cwt. Even if at avy time 
end Mouravieff has given orders that the whole of the con- | it be necessary to haul up apy portion of it already Iaid, the 
tents relating to the apr Poland now deposited in the | strain need not exceed a ton and & half in the deepest water. 
archeological museum at Wilna, shall be transported to Mos- | The weight of copper forming the conductor of the existing 
cow, and there deposited in the Komanoff Museum. Atlantic cables is 800\b. per knot; in the new cabie it will be 
Mr. J. L. Hatton has receutly given to the musical world two | about 400ib. The Great Hastern has arrived at Sheerness, 
new national songs—“ The Gallant Tars of Eogland,” and | whence she will proceed with the cable probably in the end of 
“ The Soldiers of our Land ” (with chorus)—whicn, it is said’| next Jane. After leaving the Medway, she will go to Brest 
are both good specimens of his style ——-——-A_ new comic | to finish coaling, and will thence start on the telegraphic ex- 
operetta called “ The Dangerous Nei 00d,” distinguish: | pedition. 

ed by graceful and elegant music and agreeable melodies, was 
recently performed at Manuheim. The composer is Herr 






























































Sm Srarroxrp Nortacotres Scuccessorn—The Duke of 


The total receipts | choose to drop an anchor for the purpose uf keeping in tue track | * 





Langer. ———-———- Mr. Marjoribanks, the senior partner of the 
banking firm of Coutts and Co,, bas just died, at the age of 
niaety four, There are comparatively few of these old pri- 
vate banks still existing in London, the joint-stock banks hav- 
ing absorbed so many of them; but the banks that 
still remain all enjoy a high repatation, and none higher than 
that of Couttsand Oo. It is here that her y banks. 
—The Polish colony ia Paris has suffered a losg in the 
death of M. Thadée Cieszynski at the early age of twenty- 
five. During the insurrection in 1818, he was appointed 
the National Goverameatt Commissary of the district of Var- 
sovie. —The rage for old chimney-pieces and old panel- 
ling is described as being on the increase. Sir Dadley Majori- 
banks, who is fitting up his fine new mansion in Park-lave 
with old carved paceiling, etc., has removed there at grest ex- 
ay the entire carved work of one of the rooms of Drapers’ 
Lall, demolished in 1861.———— Where to go for your 

day—Zdleberg. —A masie-seller in L 

el a qaadrille—the “ National Orchestra "—illustrated 
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by story of a recantation, which significantly foreshadows the 
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de; Robt. Dalg—sh, drommer ; 


Argyll’s name bas been freely mentioned, both at bome and 
in India, as that of the most probable successor, in the event 
of Mr. Giadstone’s .restoration to power, of Sr Stafford 
Northcote. The recollection of the strong annexationist 
opinions advocated by the Duke in his ‘Iodia under Dalhou- 
sie and Canning’ has thrown some doubt upon such an ap- 
pointment; for it is now taken for granted that no Liberal 
Government would commit itself to any form of aggressive 
policy. The Times of India is responsible for the following 


new order of things at the India Office :—‘ We hear, on the 
best possible authority, that the Dake of Argyll has recently 
addreased a letter to a gentleman well known both here and 


revounce: all 
futare, trasts tbat the remai 
» Without requiring in 


a small portable air-pump (easily worked by a boy), and ind 
rubber hose to connect the lamps with the pump, all of which 
are stationed on or near the bridge, one lamp on the port and 
the otber on the starboard side of the vessel, and the air-pump 
onder the immediate control of the ‘ officer of the watch,’ so 
that on sighting a vessel dangerously near ahead, or on the 
port or starboard bow, without being able to make out her 
course, the officer in charge could (by turning the air-pump) 
instantly present brilliant white lights directly abead, and rea 
and green corresponding with the ‘ Board of Trade’ regula- 
tion side lights to vessels appearing on the port or starboard 
bow, and illuminate ship, spars, rigging, etc., in such a man- 
ner as would clearly indicate his course to the strange vessel. 
In the event of a casualty at sea involving the necessity for 
lowering boats at night, the officer in charge could immedi- 
ately command aclear view of all the boats and their sur- 
roundings. 





@bituary. 


THE ARCHBISHOP OF CANTERBURY.—His Grace, the most Rev. 
Charles Thomas Longley, D.D., Archbishop of Canterbury, died 
on Wednesday last, ac the age of Td years. The deceased prelate 
was the fifth son of the late John Longley, Esq., Recorder of Ro- 
chester. He was educated at Westminster and Christ Church, 
Oxford, where he di-tinguished himself as a first class scholar in 
classics, After graduating, he remained for some time connect- 
ed with the University as College Tutor, Censor, and Public Ex- 
aminer. He subsequently became Perpetual Curate of Cowley, 
in 1823, and Rector of West Tytherley, from 1827 to 1829, when 
he was elected Head Masterof Marrow School, In thf position 
he remained uotil he was appointed the first Bishop of Ripon, in 
1836. On the resignation of Dr. Maltby, in 1856, he was trans- 
lated to Darham; on the death of Archbishop Musgrave in 
1860 to York, and on the death of Archbishop Sumner, in 1862, 
to Canterbury. As Archbishop of Canterbury, Dr. Longley was 
Primate of the Church of England, and the first of all the Angli- 
can Bichops of the worl’. As such be convoked, in 1867, the 
so-called Pan-Anglican Synod, a meeting of all the Bishops of 
the Church of England and the churches in communion with her, 
presided over the sittings of the Synod, and transmitted, in its 
name, a copy of its proceedings to all the Bishops of the Greek 
Church. Dr. Longley was Visitor of All Souls and Merton Col- 
leges, Oxford, and of anumber of other colleges. Dr. Longley 
was a decided High Churchman, and as Bishop, Archbishop, and 
Primate, was very active in promoting the interests of his party. 
He, in particular, endeavoured to restore the self-government of 
the Church in matters purely ecclesiastical, and to strengthen 
the connection of the Church of Eogland with other Anglican 
churches, as well as with the Eastern churches. But while de- 
voted to the interests of the High Church party, the Archbishop 
always acted with great circumspection, and was an earnest op- 
ponent of the Ritualistic movement, 


At Folkestoue,W. M. A. J. Lateward, formerly Capt. in Queen’s 
Bays —At Maidstone, Ed. Scott, Lt.-Col. of 3rd battalion of the 
K.R.V. formerly Capt. of 4th Light Dragoons and wo of 8th 
a galore, J. D. Cunyngham, Lieut. Royal 
Rifles. 





Army. 


The Secretary of State at War is about to contract for three 
hondred iron shields. The priocipal manufacturers are to be 
called upon to tender competitively, and with the understanding 
that each firm shall supply its own form of constraction.—— 
We leara from Jamaica that the Governor has refused to ex- 
clude the military from the list of tax-payers. All officers oc- 
cupying houses outside the barracks will bave to pay the honse- 
tax, as well as the duty on carriage®, horses, and dogs. The 
Major-General Commanding the Forces, it is understood, will 
report the matter io the Horse Guards. ——Twelve officers, from 
different military stations in the United Kingdom, have arrived 
at Woolwich, and are undergoing instruction as musketry in- 
structors ia the Royal Laboratory in connection with the manu- 
facture of the Boxer-Soider cartridge. One of the officers (a 
captain ot Artillery) is about proceeding to India, where a num- 
ber of native blacks will be employed in the manvfacture of the 
Snider cartridge, in an establishment under the same regulations 
as Woolwich Arsenal——How goes the question of economy? 
General Peel has returned to the charge, and makes the ques- 
tion appear to be one of efficiency against economy. He says 
he reduction of the ber of the army of which the Liberals 
boast, simply arose from the fact that they could not get men to 
enlist. This was no subject for congratalation, General Peel 
removed it by raising the pay, and the expense, necessarily 
greater by that amount, became greater still, because of the in- 
creased number of recraits whom the raised pay in. The 
other side of the story has been insisted on at Halifax by Mr. 
Stansfeid, but maialy in reference to naval matters, opon which 
he says that the officials took a distinct and deliberate course 
atter consultation, advocating a large reduction of foreign squa- 
drons, sound sbip-building, and @ reductign of the overgrown 
list of superior officers. : 








Nabyp, 


Says the Army and Navy Gazette: Promotion is very nearly 
in the same state of stagnation in the Royal Marine Corps as it 
‘sin the Navy. The senior captains have now from twenty-eight 
to tweoty-nine years’ service, and unless some steps be taken 
whereby a regular system of retirement can be settled, we chall 
shortly arr.ve at something like that which was witnessed in the 
good old times—a colonel commandant being lifted on to his 
horse surrounded by sexagenarian field officers and gray headed 
subalteros. We believe that a sum equal to £4,000 is still ua- 
expeuded of the amount anuually allotted by Parliament to en- 
courage officers to retire; and also we have been informed that 
Colone! William Foote, commanding the division of Marines at 
Plymouth, is most desi of ting a 'y, bat up to this 
time the Lords of the Admiralty have, on the score of his being 
still in the prime of life, declined to accede to his request. This 
is, doubtless, a very good reason for desiting to retain Colonel 
Foote in active employment, but when it is considered that he 
has nearly thirty-two years’ service, it may be fairly argued that 
he has earned a boon which, if not 
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New Publications. | 


Messrs. Ticknor and Fields have lately published the first 
of their Holiday books of the year, in the shape of a dainty 
edition of Tennyson’s Locksley Hall, with illustrations by Mr- 
W. J. Hennessy. Illustrations of Tennyson are common 
enough, and have been any time during the last ten years; 
but, with the exception of those which Gustave Doré desigued 
for the Idyls of the King, we recal none which, as a whole, 
pleases us better than Mr. Hennessy’s. Mr. Hennessy is by 
no means a favourite of ours, as we have before remarked, 
his conceptions being over-homely, when they are not over- 
fantastic, while his method :a suggestive of the worst drawings 
of the English Pre-Rapbaelites. In the present instance he 
seems 80 far to have forgotten himself as to remember that 
there are such things as naturalness and grace, and to have 
been artist enough to seize and embody them. The element 
of strangeness, which is the weakness of his genius, is entirely 
wanting here, as it should be, and its place is more than filled 
by a pervading sense of the beautiful. That he has chosen 
the best type of female beauty as the representation of the 
poet’s, and lover’s, Amy, more than admits of a doubt; but 
as he has done better than ever before in his drawings of wo- 
men, and, as he has really given us a charming face as his 
ideal, we will not insist upon finding fault with him in this 
particular. Perhaps an artist is not bound to follow the text 
of his author closely ; if he be, Mr. Hennessy should give the 
lady who faces page 21 a more pensive and fragile air. Ten- 
fyson says, “ her cheeks were pale and thinner than should 
be for one so young:” in Mr. Hennessy’s drawing she is e 
model of plump and rosy womanhood. He enters upon his 
task with a landscape view of Locksley Hall in the distance, 
and a noble view it is, reminding us of the old baronial mua- 
sions of Eogland—beautiful and majestic in themselves, and 
haunted by storied memories of the Past. Happy, too, is the 
imitation of old coins, on his title page, wherein we see in re- 
lief the immortal Child of Venue, who, in the poem, takes 
“up the glass of Time and turns it in his glowing bands.” 
The outline vignettes, before and after the Liet of Lilustra- 
tions—are pretty, but no more, the antique feeling which 
should be in them being missed—a criticism which applies 
with equal force to those which follow, above and below the 
title of the poem itself. Very fine is the small design in illus- 
tration of the line, “Here about the beach I wandered”—a 
glimpse of a wide, curving beach, whereon a young man is 
slowly strolling, thinking, he would have us believe, “of the 
fairy tales of science and the slow result of Time ;” but more, 
we are certain, of his first and last love—Amy. Not so good 
is the figure at the casement, watching the Pieiads by night; 
also the plump figure of the heroine, which follows it, and of 
which we have already spoken. The lovers by the sea-shore, 
in the next drawing, are rather elegant, but neither so well 
drawn, nor engraved, as the sea and the sky before them. 
Maternity is sweetly conveyed in the twelith illustration, 
the side view of the shadowed, down-looking face of the 
young mother being noticeable for its pathetic beauty. There 
is much that is impressive, also, in the night view of London, 
“ flaring like a dreary dawn.” The lion, by which it is fol- 
lowed, is a very harmless old beast, that must have Wandered 
away from some decayed managerie. The four little designs 
which conclude the poem are very excellent, the best being 
the shadowy glimpse of the poet’s “ summer isles of Eden,” 
and the savage young mother lojling in the woods, with her 
babe asleep beside her. Taken altogether, and in syite of all 
the faults we have noticed, Mr. Hennessy has done good work 
here, and we congratulate him upon it. Also the purchaeers 
of American Illustrated Books, who, so far, with rare excep- 
tions, have had very inferior ware palmed off on them. 
The engraving, by Mr. A. V. 8. Anthony, we can praise 
throughout: it is admirable, and, what is quite as much to the 
point, it is very carefully printed. Locksley Hall—in this 
delightful form—is sure to be one of the most successful ven- 
tures of the present Holiday season. Mesers. Ticknor and 
Fields have also published Gast Away inthe Cold: An Old 
Man’s Story of a Young Man's Adventures, as Related by Cap- 
tain John Hardy, Mariner, the suppositious old salt in question 
being Dr. Isaac.L Hayes, known in the world of “letters by 
his Arctic Boat Joummey, @nd The Open Polar Sea. Ot this 
pleasant story, which “the juveniles are sure to devour with 
avidity—if they have not already done so, through the pages 
of Our Young Folkse—we will only say that it is written with 
a thorough knowledge of the localities wherein the scenes are 
laid—and with considerable spirit and invention ; and that it 
is well illustrated. Further criticism we Jeave to its little 
world of childish readers, who, in this case, are quite as good 
judges as ourselves. 





The Literature of the Stage has recently received an 
amusing, if not a valuable, addition to its stores, in a double 
column octavo of nearly three hundred pages, which Mr. Sol. 
Smith, Retired Actor, has published, through the Harpers, 
under the title of Theatrical Management in the West and South 
for Thirty Years. Interspersed with Anecdotal Sketches. Who 
Sol. Smith is, no American playgoer need be told ; for though 
he has not played mach at the North—certainly not of late 
years—his name is a household word. A portion of this po- 
pularity is couple of volumes previously published by 
him—tbe over twenty years ago—of the same general 
character as the one before us—which yolumes were drawn 
upon by the late William E. Burton in his large Encyclopedia 
of Wit and Humour. It is difficalt to characterize such a 
medley as Mr. Smith has thrown together here, but when we 
say that it is like most works of the sort; that it deals with 


the theatrical fortunes of the writer; that it abounds —— 
anecdotes of his contemporaries, great and small ; that it 
is much easier read than remembered, its and ob- 
ject are, perhaps, sufficiently indicated. It is entertaining, as 
the gossip of an intelligent player is apt to be—and it is 
nota bit prosy, wherein it differs from the vocal reminiscences 
of most old playgoers. The Harpers also publish The 
Life of George Stephenson and of His Son Robert Stephenson, 
by Samuel Smiles, author of Self-Help, The Huguenots, 
and other well known works. The class of books to which 
this volume belongs, is one which Mr. Smiles, above all 
writers of recent times, has succeeded in rendering entertain- 
ing, not merely to professed! y scientific readers, but to the world 
at large, who, like the poet, are profoundly interested in these, 
and similar, “ fairy tales of science.” First and foremost we have 
the biography of the two great engineers mentioned above, 
and instructive enough they are; then comes a history of the 
invention and introduction of the railway locomotive, which 
—we need not say—was not the work of a day, or a year, 
Through what stages, and what struggles, it passed, before it 
reached even a moderate success, is set forth at considerable 
length by Mr. Smiles, who is a faithful rather than a spirited 
writer. We commend our readers to his volume, which is il- 
lustrated with portraits of the Stephensons, and their fellow- 
workers, and with drawings of different locomotives—roads, 
bridges, and whatever else pertains to their biographies and 
a history of their invention. For a good, solid, instructive 
reading, it is the best book we have read for a long time. 








Messrs. Dick and Fitzgerald have lately issued a little 
volume, eatiiled Brother , Bones’ Book of Stump Speeches and 
Burlesque Orations, compiled and edited by Mr. John F. Scott, 
whose name reaches us now for the first time, though it may 
be famous among students of Ethicpic lore. What his book 
consists of may be best described by its sub-title, wherein we 
find a list of such motley entertainments as, Humorous Lec- 
tures, Ethiopian Dialogues, Plantation Scenes, Negro Farces 
and Burlesques, Laughable Interludee, and Comic Recitations. 
Among all these the reader must be hard to please if he does 
not find something suited to his taste—if taste it can be called 
which can endure for long the Burnt Cork Opera, and its 
concomitants! We meet many an old acquaintance—(triend 
we cannot say, unless age and general decrepitude demand 
the use of the word)—in its riotous but not very laughable 
pages. There are bavjo players, without number; negro 
dancers without shins to be broken ; and melodists, without 
the slightest sense of time. There are, also—oddly enough, 
considering the Ethiopic character of the collection—Yan- 
kees, who have but a limited knowledge of the dialect of New 
England ; and Germans, with scarcely enough of their native 
tongue to order lager for two. With all its defects—or what 
appear such to our uncultivated minds—we should say that 
Mr. Scott’s compilation would be an useful thing to have 
among the play books of an average concert-saloon. More 
praiseworthy, in 9 literary sense, is Wilson's Book of Recita- 
tions and Dialogues, ot which Mr. Floyd B. Wilson, Teacher 
of Elocution, is the compiler, and Messrs. Dick and Fitzgerald 
the publishers. It matches Brudder Bones’ in size, but it is 
written in better English, or, very good American, through- 
out, and is made up of selections from well known authors, 
and others not so well known, of whose prose and verse we 
have a large number of samples; which are, or are supposed 
to be, adapted to recitation. The poetry of the late War is 
amply rather than well represented, the late Charles G. Hal- 
pine, for instance, occupying much more space than his talents 
entitled him to. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 

The Trotting Horse of America. By Hiram Woodruff..../. B. 
Ford and Co. Too True. A Story of To-Day....G. P. Putnam 
and Son. The Entertaining Story of King Brondé, his Lily 
and his Rosebud. By A. M. Diaz...... Ticknor and Fields, ——— 
Whitlock’s Horticultural Recorder. October.——Theatrical Ma- 
nagement in the, West and South for Thirty Years. By Sol. 
Smitb.— Hand-book for Travellers in Europe and the East. W. 


P. Fetridge....Harper and Bros. Riverside Magazine. No- 
vember. 














‘ Hine Arts. 


BIERSTADT’sS ““VESUVIUS.” 


Mr. Albert Bierstadt, who has been absent in Europe for 
more than a year, manages to keep his American public well 
en rapport with him. Lately we drew attention to a picture 
of Rhenish scenery painted by him, not long since, and now 
to be seen at Goupil’s. Withia a day or two there has been 
placed on exhibition in Putnam’s art gallery, the most impor- 
tant picture, we believe, yet painted by Mr. Bierstadt duriog 
hiasojourn in Europe. This picture, which has been exten- 
sively noticed by European critics, has for ite subject a scene 
the terrible sublimity of which might have deterred a less dar- 
ing hand than that of the artist in question from 
with it. Vesuvius, as it appeared when at the crisis of its 
most furious and fiery paroxysms last winter, is revealed to 
us on this glowing canvas. The point from which the painter 
made his sketches is hard by the “ Hermitage,” the ruins of 
which are seen near the foreground to the right. The sky is 
partially obscured by rolling columns of thick, black smoke 
and heavy clouds. through an in which the moon ap- 
pears, strongly contrasted, in pale silvery light, with the 
red fires raging below and around. The radiating stream of 
burning materiel thrown up by the volcano ascends to a great 


»| Prospectus now before ur, we gather that 


scends the slope to the right of the picture. Snow lies upon 
the nearer mounds and ridges, which are outside the limits of 
the heated grounds. The ridge of Somma looms up to the 
left. Every object in the foreground is touched with the red 
light projected by the glowing fires, and the two scathed and 
blackened trees that stand near the remains of the “ Hermi- 
tage,” are well in keeping with the scene. 

Effective, certainly, this picture is, and that, indeed, to what 
may be called a sensational extent. It mustbesaid, however, 
that the scene depicted by the artist is, in itself, one of the 
most sensational that nature, in all her varied phases, reveals 
to the eyes of men. Thus, he who would paint such a scene 
must, it he work with fidelity, produce a sensational picture. 
So far as regards colour, we do not think that the artist bas 
been so successful as in his production of strong effects. In 
the dark passages of the picture the colour is unnecessary cold, 
as if to force the effects of ‘the fire light. From the point where 
the spectator is supposed to stand, the distance to the cone 
does not appear to be sufficiently great, the impression con 
veyed being that the falling cinders from the crater could 
easily reach the foreground of the scene. A very strong pas- 
sage in the picture is the stream of lava winding down the 
cone, luminous and irrespressible in its contrast with the lurid 
clouds of smoke that roll heavily above it. This effect of 
Mr. Bierstadt’s pencil, is, as we have said, a daring 
one—nay, almost audacious. Perhaps he has produced 
the best picture of a great volcanic eruption yet painted. Cer- 
tainly he bas produced a very effective one. 








ART Noss. * 


A new establishment, designed partly with a view to the 
promotion of art, and called “The Derby Athenwum,” has 
just been opened at No. 680 Broadway, by Mr. H. W. Derby. 
We have not heretofore been favourable to the prize princi- 
ple as applied to pictures and other objects of art. In this 
city, as elsewhere, many enterprises of this class have been 
apything but satisfactory in their resulte, while some of them 
have turned out to be much worse than merely unsa- 
tisfactory. The character of the enterprise undertaken 
by Mr. Derby does not seem, however, to come 
within the category of those just referred to. From the 
a distribution 
of the paintings on exhibition in the gallery of the 
establishment will take place three times in every year, 
and that such distributions are to be arranged by the 
members of the Athenwum Association according to their 
own judgment. Membership is attainable simply by the ex- 
penditure of five dollars on books or such other articles as are 
for sale in the book department of the establishment. The re- 
ceipt, or ticket, given for each five dollars so expended enti- 
ties the holder to a chance in the distribution of pictures. A!I 
this appears to be remarkably fair and open, but we feel our- 
selves bound to observe a certain reserve in speaking of such 
enterprises as the one in’question, until alter they have been 
fully tested. In the commodious and well-lighted gallery of 
the Atheneum there are now to be seen a number of interest- 
ing and valuable pictures. Among these we will mention Mr. 
A. D. Shattuck’s fine landscape, “The White Hills in Octo- 
ber;” Mr. J. F. Weir’s “ The Forging of the Shaft,” which at- 
tracted so much notice at the Academy exhibition last sum- 
mer ; Mr. C. G. Rosenberg’s “Long Branch by Moonlight,” 
a striking and effective picture now for the first time placed 
on exhibition; the ‘‘Maud Muller” of Mr. C. Mayer; land- 
scapes by Messrs. Whittridge and J. M. Hart; and a number 
of other works of more or less merit from the studios of Euro- 
pean as well as of American artists. Should the first distri- 
bution of pictures prove satisfactory to all concerned, we shall 
be happy to speak of this new enterprise in terms less reserved 
than we consider justifiable at present. 

On or about the first of Decemer next, Messrs. Fabronius, 
Gurney, and Son will issue a new chromo-lithograph after a 
painting by Mr. John A. Hows. The subject of this picture 
is the old family homestead at Cummington, Massachusetts, 
where Mr. W. C. Bryant, the poet, was born. Independently 
of the interest attaching to it for personal reasons, the picture 
possesses much merit as a work of art. It will be exhibited 
along with the colour-printed copy of it, which cannot fail of » 
being attractive and popular. 

Mr. F. Rondel, who bas lately returned from his summer 
residence on the Hudson, has just opened a Studio for Ladies 
at No. 31 Union Square, This studio is well furniehed with 
studies from nature, many of which are the work of Mr. 
Rondel himself, whose method of teaching is of a simple and 
practical kind, and extends to the several styles of painting in 
oil, water-colours, and pastel. We have lately seen in the 
studio of this artist a number of clever pictures and sketches 
in oil and water-colours, several of which will have place in 
the approaching Winter exhibitions, 





DON “ ART-JOURNAL” FOR OCTOBER. 

The number of the Art-Journal, just come to hand, 
is embellished with three fine engravings on steel. “ Where 
they crucified Him,” painted by P. B. Morris, engraved by J. 
O. Armytage, is a scriptural subject of much interest, treated 
in a very simple and suggestive manner. “ Venice, the Ar- 
rival,” engraved by C. Cousen from a picture by E. W. Cooke, 
R.A., isa very effective marine piece, the subject of which is 
the arrival at the port indicated of Otho L, the deposed King 
of Greece, in October, 1862. The third steel-engraving is a 
curiosity in its way, being a representation of a picture paint- 
ed by Sir Edwin Landseer when he was scarcely seventeen 








height. From the seething crater a red-hot river of lava de- 
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sketch representing a horse that has come suddenly upon a 
snake im the pasture, and is shrinking from it. The second 
chapter of “ The Picture Gallery of the Hermitage, St. Peters- 
burg,” is full of interesting and instructive information con- 
cerning a remarkable collection of paintings. An article on 
“ The Street Statues of London” is not altogether flattering to 
English plastic art, although none the less true on that ac- 


three o’clock in the morning, I am roused by not very harmoni- 


ous trumpet blasts, which continue for balf an hour until all the 
mea and Women who are engaged vintaging around Beaune, and 
who have slept for the most part on straw, in barns and out- 
houses, are gathered together. Then after a drink of weak wine 
they go forth to their labour in apparently joyous mood, for the 
streets echo their songs, which refer for the most part to the 
vintage, Here is a sianza from oue frequently sung, which is 


significant of unquiet nights :-— 


Nous allons en vendange 
Pour gagner les sous, 
Coucher sur la paille, 

des pious! 


Prior to the great French Revolution several ceremonies were 
observed in Beaune having reference to the vintage. The most 
important was that entitled Ze Ban. This gave authority to the 
mayor of the town to open the vintage when he thought proper. 
Nor was vintaging allowed to be carried on in avy vineyard 
without his permission, Having procured information from com- 
petent and trustworthy persons repecting the condition of the 
graper,“when they were propounced to be fit for gathering in a 
vineyard, he proceeded just before dawn to the public square, 
accompanied by the town authorities. There, trumpets having 
sounded, by the light of torches he made known what vineyards 
were to be vintaged, and any vine-proprietor infringing his orders 
was heavily fined. The sale of grapes, aud the grappillage, or 
right of yleaning, were forbidden until the expiration of fifteen 
days afier the vintage. All these restrictions are at an end ; the 
trumpets which call the vintagers to their daily labour being the 
only relic of the Ban. But the Agricultural Society of Beaune 
in some measure fultils the purposes of this ancient institution ; 
for it is only when the Council of the,Socrety (from personal ob- 
servation) declare the grapes to be perfectly ripe that the vintage 
commences. The object,of this surveillance is to keep up the high 
character of Burguudy wines, which otherwise would run a risk 
of losing their ceiebrity, by a premature vintage. vf ° 

If Burgundy produces in a greater degree than any other coun- 
try wines distinguished by their beautiful colour aud exquisite 
flavour and aroma, the Cote d’Or produces the prince of Bur- 
it is one of the most elementary of philological truths that the | guody wines. No wonder that the kings of France should have 
fact of Lutber’s translation of the Bible having been made into | coveted this rich territory. The Clos de Vougeot is surrounded 
High German caused that language to become the standard or| by the famous vineyards of Nuits, Romanée and St. George; 
classical language of Germany, and therefore the chiet vehicle of | but the Clos is as @ brilliant of the purest water amidst there 
its literature. Before the time of Luther the greater part of the jewels. 
literature of Germany was written in Low German, and High} Clos de Vougeot originally belonged to the monks of the Ab- 
German was rather the proviucial than the national tongue. We| bey of Citeaux. They converted it into a vineyard, and spared 
have a considerable series of monuments written in the South | nv pains to earry its cultivation to the highest perfection. They 
German dialect, dating from a comparatively “~~ most of|succeeded beyond their expectations, and in their hands the 
which may be found in the collections of Pertz. Now, the earlier | Clos de Vougeot became the most famous vineyard in Burgandy. 
these monuments are the more they approximate to Low German ;| There are few more perplexing sgricultural phenomena than the 
the change from the form of High German spoken in the ninth cen-| produce of vines. Here, as in almost all vine countries, is a smal! 
tury to that spoken in the nineteenth being much greater than the | district (for the Clos de Vougeot only contains about 115 acres) 
corresponding change in any other Teutonic language, except, of | consisting of light red loaw, mixed with the débris of limestone, 
course, English. But it is when we get beyond the former daet| aboundiog with shells, similar, apparently, to the soil of neigh- 
that our evidence becomes conclusive. Of course, it will be said, | bouring vineyards ; and yet the laiter never produce a wine at ail 
our mouuments of High German ceaee at that date, but we have | equal in excellence to that of Vougeot. The vines in the upper 
in the Gospels of Ulpbilas a very use/ul witness for our purpose, | part of the vineyard, which grow ou very dry ground, prodace 
Meesia, the home of the Mcesogotbs, in whose language those | the best wine. Those on the clay soil yield the ordinary vin du 
Gospels are written, was, if anything at all, a High German lo- 8. 
culity, more to the south, and therefore more high than modern hen the Revolution disturbed the monks. and expelled taem 
High German aiea. The Mcesogoths were, for aught we know | from their fine,convent in the Clos, the celebrated vineyard be- 
to the contrary, the collateral ancestors of the Austrians of Styria, | came the property of Ouvrard, the }oan-contractor. He made 
Carinthia and the southern provincer,—typical High Germans. | the garden near the ancient convent. Quvrard, it may be re- 
Out of Mmsia they were driven by subsequent invasions of Slaves, bered, had a p for gardens, and it was to him that the 
or they coalesced with the invaders; the tormer being more pre- | fascinating Madame Tullien (afverwards his mistrees)>was in- 
bable. But the fact remains the same, that what holds good of|debted for what was at that period the loveliest garden in 
the language of the Maezogoths will also bold good of the earli-/ Paris. Subsequently, the Clos de Vougeot passed through 
est High Germans, Now, the Moesogothic language has been| various hands, and it now belongs to the Marquis de La 
pretty well etudied of late, and all its greatest masters are sgreed | Garde,’ of Paris. It is valued at two and a half million 
that if it bas relations they are with the Low German and Friesic, | f;ancs, ~ 
and even, in certain ts, with the Scandinavian tongues, but} On arriving at the ci devant convent, we were received by M. 
certaialy not with High German, The idiosyrcrasies of High | Roux, who bas long been at the head of this great wive-making 
German are not to be found in it, or very sparingly indeed ; and | establishment. He was surrounded by a very army of workmen 
it High German preserves a few words of its vocabulary which | and women, no less than 830 being this year engaged in grape- 
sre not found in Low German tonguts, the same may be said of| picking and wine-making. Under the guidance of an ivtelligent 
such an altered and young form as Englieb, and, indeed, of all | foreman, we visited the vast cellars, which still contain the capa- 
languages, however diverse, Which in their main elements spring | cious tuns (each holding 900 gallons) used by the monks of old 
from the same root. If these facts be true, and on them I invite | for the receptiou of the new wine. They are still employed for 
controversy from your learned Correspondents who are engaged | this purpose, and it is only when you see their great number that 
on the great Dictionary of the Philological Society, it follows that you realize the enormous produce of this vineyard; and yet we 
in the fitth century there were no such distinctions as High and | read that the monks never sold their Burguody, but made pre- 
Low German, and that throughout the length and breadth of the | sents of what they did not consume themselves. M. Roux’s face 
German-speaking parts of Europe culy Low German was known. | brightened when we congratulated him on the produce of this 
Of course, I do not mean a perfectly homogeneous language, but| year’s vintage, “ Yes,” he;exclaimed, “it is truly marvellous, 
one whore dialects were not more marked than Angio-baxov, | and, what is even better, the quantity of wine will not only be 
Frisian, Old Saxon, &c. wy far in excess of the annual average (250 hogeheads); but it will 

If this be so, we can approach the ethnographic difficulties of | be of a very superior quality.” And how transcendently delici- 
Early Europe with the map considerably simplitied, aud we have | ous is the prime eru of the Clos de Vougeot you will not soon 
also corrected a grave error of etymologists in placing such high | forget, if you have the good fortune to be favoured, as we were, 


count. Besides these there are several profusely illustrated 
articles in this number of the Art-Journal, ané a large amount 
of matter that will be read with interest by artists, critics, and 
connoisseurs. 


A NEW PHILOLOGICAL THEORY. 


Castleton Hall, Rochdale, Sept. 28, 1868. 

I would carve a corner in your paper for the discussion of a 
subject on which some of your correspondents may throw consid- 
erable light. In your number for Sept. 19 you did me the hovour 
of reporting a paper I read at the British Association on the No- 
made races of Southern Russia, ® sd 

It bas been the habit of lexicographers to trace each English 
word back to the earliest form ia which it is found in native 
literature, generally to Anglo-Saxon if possible, and then to corre- 
late it with such foreign forms as are found among the German 
languages, in order, if possible, to deduce from such correlation 
a still earlier form. For this purpose Friesic, Low German, and 
High German have been compared witb the Anglo-Saxon forms 
ot words. So far as Friesic, Dutch and Low German go, I think 
the comparison is a just and useful one.’ These formsare all old, 
and nearly akin to the old Saxon, the parent form of Anglo- 
Saxon. Their chief value, however, consists in their being old 
We have old epecimens of all of them, as well as the evidence of 
their structure, to show us theyare no parvenus. High German, 
the German of Bavaria, of Austria, and generally of Southern 
Germany, stands on a different footing. 1 deny its title to beinz 
old, and therefore its right to rank equally with Friesic, Datch 
and Low German for etymological purposes. 

















value on the tongues of Southern Germany. 
—Alheyeum. Henny H, Howorrs. 


——_—_pj——_—— 
BURGUNDY. 
A correspondent of the Atheneum, writing from Beaune, 


If “wine maketh glad the heart of man” there should be 







with a “tasting order.” It requires at least ten years to develope 
the exquisite flavour and aroma of this wine; but many thou- 
sand bottles which we saw in the cellars contain wine far older 
than this, . 


——_— - se -O 


THE TIME FOR MARRYING. 


We will suppose—and luckily the supposition is not a hazard- 
ous one, but perfectly conformable to geueral experiegce,—that 


great rejoiciog in this fair land of suany France, for God has | first love is by no means last love, but actually co © be re- 
blessed Burgundy with a most wonderful vintage this year. An | garded, by a retrospective vision that is perhaps not wholly dis- 
invitation from a gentleman of this town largely engaged in the | interested in the view it takes, as scarcely love at all. In other 
wine trade to be preseat at the vintage drew me bither. ‘‘ You | words, let us suppose that a man bas reached that particular pe- 
will see,” be wrote, “a very remarkable sight, for seldom has | riod of life, essentially a transitional one, at which, unless he isa 
the Cote @’Or, even in the most famous vintage year, borne | true philosopher—and he never is just at that time, though he 
such a grape crop as that of this year.” He did not exeggerate, | invariably regards himself as such,—the independeaot male is ra- 
The vines are literally bowed down beneath the weight of fruit, | ther ashamed of ever having been in love, and utterly refuses to 
the purple glory culminatiyg to extraordinary richness between | be subject to women,—He is above that sort of thing now. He 
Beaune and the famous Clos de Vougeot. My friend drove me} does not want to marry ; indeed he would not marry tor worlds. 
to the latter vineyerd (fifteen miles from the town). Both sides} He bas no objection to the fair sex. On the contrary, he is ex- 
of the roag were almost purple with grapes, which seemed to out- | tremely and conspicuously partial to them, but it ie io a deliber- 
number the vine-leaves. The great rize and lusciousness of the | ately desultory way. We have an invincible objection to saying 
fruit are very remarkable. But as a perfect agricultural crop is| anything that may sound offensive to women; but we are speak- 
a kind of phenomenon rerely witnessed, the ya oprietors | ing historically, and are deseribing the masculine attitude to- 
complain, and 1 believe justly, tbat the excessiv t of this} wards them under certain ephemeral circumstances, witbout in 
summer bas bad the effect of ripening the grapes to the | any degree commending it. Therefore is it that we state that 
full influence of the sun too rapidly, Thus, although the crop is| the average man, during what may be called the period of sus- 
evormous, the wine-yield will pot be quite so great as was ex-| pended animation in his existence regards women rather as the 
pected tome months ego. Still, the quantity that will be made | jucunda than the idonea vite, and more in the light of dolls than 
in Burgundy this year will be far above the average, and, | of the deities they once appeared to him, or than in that of indis- 
what is of even greater consequence, it will be of a very superior bh panions, he will tually come to i them. 
quality. He finds them—nearly all of them—both pretty and agreeable ; 

All the way to Vougeot, the 1oad was alive with pessants en-| and when be has nothing else to do, he instinctively flies to their 
g°ged in the vintage. Many of them have come this year from | fascinating but by no means society. He brightens his 
very distant localities, in the expectation of receiving high wages. | wit upon them, with them regé@les his eloquent indolevce, and 
Nor have they been disappointed. The demand for labour in the | occasionally — his vanity. On the whole, he is grateful 
vineyards is so great, that as much as five franes a day is offered} to them, and he would indeed pe a monster were be otherwise, 
by some Vine-proprietors, who are anxious to garner their rich | for they make life intensely though quietly pleasant to him. He 
crops speedily. Three franes and dianer is, however, the ave-| always speaks well ot them, better indeed than they speak of 
rage wage, but for this long hours are exacted, (As early as} him; but—perbaps we ought to say, for—be never proposes to 








marry any of them. Imagination has long ceased to be his guide, 
and he has not yet fallen into the bands of any other and less 
flighty familiar. He is just now bis own philosopher and friend, 
and be picks his way through life, encumbered though it be with 
infinite snare, with almost supernatural security. Clearly it is 
superfluous to inquire if this be the period at which a man 
should marry, since he is so averse as positively to be unable to 
take the steps which lead to his doing so. He will not fall in 
love. More than that, he cannot. And we would never recom- 
mend so serious @ cOusequence unless preceded by its legitimate 
cause, 

Happily, however,’ fickleness is not the exclusive characteristic 
of extreme youth, nor is love the only pursuit in which mankind 
displays their insatiable mania for change. They grow tired of 
not loving almost as soon as of its opposite, and continued liberty 
is as irksome to them as continued thraidom. Woman in gene- 
ral, that was to our typical humaa speci to ch ig & toy, 
ere long becomes an intolerable bore, and the society that re- 
cently filled the vacuum of existence now does but iocrease it. He 
has said all his good things; his wit in exbausted ; his vanity is 
saiiated ; his very indolence is oppressed with fruitiess frivolity ; 
his digestion bas shown signs of its existence ; he would not swear 
but be has felt a tinge of gout, and he would swear that bis atten- 
tion bas been called to two or three hairs of inbarmonious grey ; 
and, following in the wake of innumerable encestore, his now 
really manly bosom yearns for tae domus et placens uzor—to be 
ab bolder and w husband. He has evaded rates and taxes of 
life quite long enough, and it is time that ,he should he pat on 
the matrimonial regisier. Now is his time; now the turn of the 
tide of which we spoke. Woe to him if he allows it to pass! 
The very mivutes are precious. Once more, just as iu youth, be 
actually wishes to be married, and the wish throws (him into a 
condition for being once more deluded. But his rejuvenescence 
is only partial ; and, accordingly, most luckily for him and for 
everybody concerned, his delusion will be limited. It wiil be~ 
just enough to permit of his fancying somebody or other rather 
divine, tempered by the half-suppressed suspicion that she will 
warn out, @fier all, to be tolerably human, In such a mixed 
mood, he is most !ikely to choose both wisely and well. But let 
him choose quickly ; for his rejuavenescence, beside being partial, 
is likewise very trausitory ; and should he wait till the recover- 
ed wish to marry deepens into a desperate sort of feeling that he 
fears be never will, and that he does not know whom on earth to 
select, he will fiod that bis heart has for ever fallen into the sear 
and yellow leaf, and that marriage, if he ever accomplished it, 
will at best be a makeshift. ‘This, theo, is the time for marrying 
when the curfew bell is tolling announcing that the fires of youth 
must be extinguished. The passionate flame of early manhood 
burns too fitfully and fiercely for the domestic hearth ; it troubles 
more than it warms, But it is just as it is expiring, in obedience 
to a sovereign law, and whilst it yet yields sufficient light for a 
discriminating choice, that selectioa should: be wade of a com- 
panion for the curtained evening of life. Waiting till it is com- 
pleiely out, a man will have to choose im the dark, Thus, even 
eatjety is the wise man’s friend ; and in nothing does it show its 
friendliness more than this, and it quits him the moment it has 
performed its celestial mission and linked bim to a wife.— 
Imperial Review. 











———__e—_— 
BONNETS—LATEST PARIS FASHIONS. 


It is very difficult to give any idea of the new bonnets by 
mere description; they require to be seen for anyone to under- 
stand what theyrezemble. Imagine a toque of the time of Marie 
Antoinette. la one of her portaits (I aliude to that which Mme. 
Lebrun paiuted of her) the Queen of France wears a cerise vel- 
vet toque ornemented at the side with a white aigrette. Well 
the new bonnets are more like that headdress than anything I 
can recall; they are a trifle lower, and they have narrow strings, 
either of velvet or thick ribbed silk, They form charming head- 
dresses ; it is impossible to imagine anything more coquettith or 
more graceful, or more in harmony with the actual fashion—a 
fashion o' piers and other furbelows which prevailed during 
Louis XVI.'s reign. Mme. Didsbury and about hsif a dozen 
leading milliners of Paris have decreed that toques are to be 
wora this winter ; so they are making them in all colours, and 
selling them as fast as they are brought into their sbow rooms. 
For dressy occasions they match in colour the dress with which 
they are worn, but for ordivary walking wear they are black. 

At the present moment the “ Marly” is the fashionable bead- 
covering of those fair Parisians who have returned to their dearly 
loved city. I will describe it: A toque composed of black vel-° 
vet and black lace; at the back two lace lappets form a hood, 
and in the contre of the front there are curled feathers, ove 
placed almost upright and straight ina nest of black feathers; a 
bumming bird with a green throat at the side of the nest. 
Black velvet strings, cut from the piece and edged with lace. 
The “ Dorine” is likewise worn, It is made of lapis-lazuli bine 
velvet, the darkest shade you can find, bowillonné round the 
edges, aud ruché with lace; an aigrette of bird ot Paradise 
teathers at the side. Narrow blue velvet strings lined with shot 
yellow silk. The “Dauphine” is another head covering, for the 
present moment, and is neither bounet nor It is made of 
Celadon green terry, and the velvet is arra to form a double 
bow at thetop of the bead. A ruche white blonde round the 
edge, and at the side a bow of blonde, whence escapes a 
large light green aigrette: Strin ribbed ribbon. 
Toques are not worn lowered over t like bats ; they 
are placed quite straight, like bonnet. 





Leap Pencris.—It will surprise a many persons to 
learn that there is not a particle of in their favourite 
Faber, Eagle and other so-called lead pencils. The material 
known as black lead, graphite or plumbago is almost wholly 
composed of carbon. It probably owes iis misnomer to the 
fact that previous to the employment of graphite for making 
pencils, common lead was used, and this within the present 
century. Fora long time the best graphite was obtained, not 
in very large quantities, at Borrowdale, in the English county 
of Cumberland, where it was discovered in 1564, early in the 
reign of Queen Elizabeth, and pencils, much like those still 
in general use, were produced the year following. As the 
supply of the graphite (known in Cumberland, while in the 
mine, by the title of wad) was not large, the British govern- 
ment, from the first, took great pains to prevent the exporta- 
tion of the article, and even to limit its home sale to a supply 
just sufficient to meet the estimated demand. Graphite is 
found in various pact 5 Bemape, and even in North America, 
but of very inte’ quality. The Cumberland mines were 
worked only a few w pee Sear 


was estimated at £40,000 a x 
in soppl 


fully less.” 
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which is largely done still. Nearly one hundred and fi 
ears 
po improved in France, was transplanted to the village of| the basin into a garden seed pan about one foot 


Stein, near Nuremburg, in Bavaria; and little more than a 
century since Casper Faber there began to make the pencils 
which continue to be made by his descendants, and bear the 
family name through the world. The present John Lothair 
Faber, great-grandson of Casper, has been head of the firm 
since 1839, and is not only very wealthy, but has recently 
been ennovled by the King of Bavaria. One of his brothers is 
associated with him at Stein, in the of manufacture ; 
the youngest of the three, Eberhard Faber, represents the firm 
for the Western world, at New ‘York. Stein is literally a 
town of pencil factories, of which Baron Faber is the ruler, 
taking care of the health, government, education, industry, 
thrift and amusement of the inhabitants, and always living in 
their midst. It may be asked, How do the Fabers make lead 
pencils without the famous graphite from Cumberland? It 
appears that twenty years ago, John Peter Alibert, a French- 
map, resident in Asiatic Siberia, having heard of the gold dis 
coveries in California, began to examine the sandy beds of 
various rivers flowing into the Arctic Ocean. He found 
samples of pure graphite, evidently brought a considerable 
distance by the force of the stream, in one of the mountain 
gorges near Irkurtsk, and pursuing his discovery, tracked 
back to a branch of the Salan Mountain range, on the summit 
of Mount Batougol, 275 miles west of the town of Irkurtsk, 
near the Chinese frontier, in the midst of the rocky desert, 
and found pure graphite. After years of costly labour, Alibert 
found an exhaustiess deposite of graphite equal to the best 
ever taken from Camberland. Besides decorating and re- 
warding him, the Russian government changed the name of 
Mount Batougol to that of Mount Alibert. Nearly every 
crowned head in Europe has honoured him. With the con- 
sent of the Russian government, Alidert now supplies Faber’s 
house exclusively with graphite from the mine in Asiatic 
Siberia. Pencils of this matérial were first made by Baron 
Faber in 1861, and were not introduced into the American 
market until 1865, from which time artists and others per- 
ceived and acknowledged their superiority. If the world 
were to endure a thousand years more, there is sufficient 

raphite in Mount Alibert to supply its population with good 
black lead pencils.—Industrial American. . 


























































Tue Bourson Famity.—The Bourbon family ascended 
the Tarone of Spain in the year 1700, the last King of the 
House of Hapsburg, Carlos Il., having left the crown by his 
will, in default of direct heirs, to the grandson of his sister, 
Maria Theresa, wife of King Louis XIV. of France. Philippe 
d’ Anjou, afterwards King Felipe V. of Spain, was succeeded, 
in 1746, by his son, Fernando VL, who left the crown to his 
brother, King Carlos III. The latter had for his successor his 
son, Carlos [V., who was forced into abdication by the heir- 
apparent in March, 1808. But in the month of May of the 
same year Fernando VII. was forced to restore the crown to 
his father, and on May 5, 1808, Carlos [V. made his sover- 
eignty over to the Emperor Napoleon. For the next five 
years Spain was nominally under the sceptre of Joseph Bona- 
parte, till the reverses of the French Emperor torced him to 
sign the Treaty of Valencay, December 8, 1813, which gave 
the crown of Spain once more to ae tg VIL. Having 
no male heirs, the King, by decree of March 29, 1830, 'epealed 
the Salic law which Felipe V. had proclaimed on May 12, 
1713, The repeal occasioned the war of succession from 
183% to 1840, which, however, rested upon no legul basis. The 
Balic law, swept away by the decree of one king, as it had 
been introduced by the ordinance of another, never had root 
in the institutions of Spain. The ancient code of the Partidas 
expressly sanctioned female succession to the throne, and it 
was in consequence of this very right that the House of 
Bourbon, as well as the previous House of Hapsburg, came to 
rule the kingdom. Queen Isabel I1., the sixth monarch of 
Spain of the House of Bourbon, enjoyed a civil list of 
34,000,000 reales, or £340,000. The allowances to the Queen’s 
Consort and other members of the Royal family amounied to 
18,350,000 reales, or £183,500, making the total cost of the 
Court 52,350,000 reales, or £523,500. The formerly extensive 
domains of the reigning family have been made over to the 
State, with the exception of a number of palaces and small 
estates in the neighbourhood of the capital. The 










. property of the Queen, her sister, and her mother is bel 
) to be very large; that of Queen Marie Christina, residing at 
_ Malmaison, near Paris, amoun'iog to the annual rent of about 
2 £300,000. According to Art. 49 of the constitution, the in- 
. come of the King and Royal family is settled by the repre- 
, sentatives of the people at the commencement of each reign. 
. Tue Breepixe or Gotp Frisu—The following letter 
e gives some very interesting details respecting the breeding of 
t Gold Fish. It was writtea by Mr. Carey, the honorary cura- 
© tor of the Rvde Museum, England ; and was addressed to 
of the London > . 
e “I send you @f account of my breeding the goldfish ina 
" glass sugar basin. In the spring of 1966 I put into one of my 
ma tacks, two feet one foot wide, and six inche®eep, with 
. a rustic basket ‘Centrefilled with gravri, and planted 
7 with watercresses other water plants, three gold fish, two 
females and one , as the sequel proved (not knowing at 
the time, or ha’ least ides of their breeding). Going 
into the room one day—I remember it was eight days before 
to Whit-Sunday—I observed the water, which had always been 
te clear, very muddy. I must tell you that at one end of the 
al tank I put in a cigar box filled with earth, in which I planted 
some roots of a Owarf carex I found growing in a bog, and 
ud which the cat is very fond of eating. Seeing the water in 
Z such a disturbed state, I thought the said cat had been in the 
1s tank. I had not been in the room long before I saw the 
= cause of the commotion, the male chasing one of the females. 
rs He drove her up on the basket, which was not an inch under 
nl water, being covered with cresses and other roots, etc. She 
m1 floundered and splashed through, and he did the same in her 
> track. Of course I knew she was spawning. I looked with 
- my watchmaker’s eyeglass, and eaw a number of little golden 
nd balls sticking on the roots of the cresses, etc. The thought 
~4 struck me that if I removed the ova I could breed them, as I 
thought, and subsequently proved, that the fish will eat the 
”y young. The first thing at hand was a glass sugar basin, into 
iq which I put the handful of gravel and some weeds. 1 theo, 
~~ with a pair of tweezers picked off the roots, etc., wiih the ova 
‘ad sticking and them into the basin. In eight days 
od I had a shoal of little To watch the dev 
the the ova, I put three or four into # zoophyte trough, which I 
de- placed under the microscope and watched daily. On the 
ati third day s dark spot made ite nce; on the fifth I 
be could trace the form of a fish up, with its tail to its 
be heed, exactly 50760 Sie Se ee er kek in : 
ent, this 2 until the eighth day, when the egg split 
ls open, and the little fish out tail first I may add 
Ys that in a day or so after the first, the second female the 
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same part, the 
ago the pencil manufacture commenced in England, | ing the whole day. 


six inches deep, where they are at the present time. Last 
spring (1867), within a few days of the sgme date, exactly the 


same took piace, the same female first, the other 4 
after ; but I found out,my mistake in placing the 


to @ separate pan. 


elopment of/ the islands. Even were they not withheld by the fear of mons- 


and splashin 
bsequently 


over the basket continu- 
removed;the fish from 
and 


tive members of the tribe glide about in all directions, and the 

intruder upon these islands of snakes is often treated to a sere- 

nade by a dozen sets of rattles of various degrees of power and 

shades of tone. Ot course neither whites nor Indians would 

care to tarry long on these islands, nor to cultivate a more than 

passing acquaintance with their musical inhabitants, It is sup- 

posed that the reason of these two islands being eo completely 

alive and crawling with snakes, is that a few having got on their 

shores by some accident, and finding convenient dens in the 

rocks, they have ever since fattened upon the eggs and untledged 

young of the brooding water fowl, aud have gone on increasing 

and multiplying, with nothing to decrease or disturb them. We 

have said above that the Indians have superstitious notions about 

the lake and islands. These notions appear to take no more de- 

finite form than a vague fear of certain black monsters which 

they say inhabit its waters, having been driven into the lake by 

the united exertions of their people ages ago, because of their 

destroying the groves of nut-pinee, They declare that they have 

frequently seen the back of these monster animals protruding 

above the level ot the water, far out in the lake. ‘These stories 

are doubtless without the slightest foundation in fact. The In- 

dians are not much to blame for these notions, however, for by 

indulging in them they do not exhibit a greater degree of super- 

stition than is displayed by the white race in all countries. But 

a short time since there was published an account of three or 
four monster serpents—a hundred feet long and some four feet 
in diameter—hbaving been seen disporting themselves in Owen’s 
Lake—* causing its waters to boil like a pot.” These Owen's 
Lake are ched for by Colonel Stevens, superin- 
tendent of a mining compaoy at Lone Pine, by a party of Mexi- 
cans and by @ party of white men. Such stories have been told 
about lakes in all countries, and the sea has had its monster ser- 
pent ever since the Chinese first discovered him ages and ages 
ago. The monster or monsters of Pyramid Lake, hcwever, as 
described by the Piutes, are not serpents, they more nearly re- 
semble the mysterious monster of the Lake Kurcle Sartor, one 
of the western Norwegian isles, which, at uncertain intervals is 
said to arch its back above the lone waters of the lake, and there 
remain lying like an islet, till it pleased to sink agaio, drawing 
the water from the shores as it goes down and creating a great 
commotion. The Piutes have several times tried to point out 
to white men prospecting ia that vicinity, the Pyramid Lake 
monsters; we have never met with any ove who was able to see 
aoythiag more than the ewell ou the lake, blackened bf the sha- 
dow of a passing cloud.— Territorial Enterprise. 


ay, or two 
1867 brood 
with the 1866. I distinctly saw tbe year-old fish swallowing 
their brothers and sisters of a few days old. 1 removed them 
The first, eighteen months old, are now 
about an inch and a quarter long; the second, six months 
old, about half an inca. I may add that a number die at 
about six months old.” 


STgzAM FROM THE Sun’s Heat.—Captain Ericsson under- 
takes to supply & new source of heat in place of coal, oil, etc. 
For several years he has been experimenting with the view 
of collecting and concentrating the radiating heat of the sun, 
with whicb, 80 to speak, to heat his furnace. At length, at 
the beginning of the present year, he was able, according to 
his statement, to construct three “solar engines,” of which 
the first was driven by steam formed by the concentration of 
the heat of the solar rays; and the other two by the expan- 
sion of atmospheric air, heated directly by concentrated ra- 
diant heat. is experiments show, he asserte, that the con- 
centration of solar heat on 10fi. square, or 100 square feet of 
surface, developes a power exceeding one horse's power. We 
are curious to learn the exact nature of the concentrating 
mechanism. A Mr. Dellamater declares that the enterprise 
is already a success, and that, “ before the termination of the 
present season, bread will be prepared from flour ground by 
the power of the ‘solar engine.’” Hitherto, however, Cap- 
tain Ericsson’s ingenious caloric inventions have not been 
=, available on a large scale as practical machines.— 

uilder. . 








No CarisTian NaME.—A curious case of matrimony de- 
ferred has lately been made public. The Rev. Mr. Dodington, 
curate of Bere Regis, has refused to marry a youog woman 
named Jane Payne Butler, because she had “ no true Christian 
name’’—i. ¢, had not been baptised—unless she went through 
a course of three months’ instruction preparatory to being 
baptised. The Rev. C. Smith, a Congregational minister of 
the place, has written to the Bishop of Salisbury on the 
matter, but his lordship relieves himself from any action in 
the matter by saying, “1 have no power togive, in a summary 
way, any authoritative interpretation of the law in the case 
you put.” In the meanwhile Jane Butler is going through 
her course of instruction, which has been mercifully com- 
muted to fourteen days. 





MONUMENT TO THE LATE GENERAL Broce.—A monu- 
ment to the late General Bruce, governor to the Prince of Wales, 
and brother of the late Earl of Elgin, who was plenipotentiary to 
China, is being erected in Dumtermline Abbey. It is an altar 
tomb, on the panels of which are commemorated, in has-relief, 
the chief incidents of the journey to the Holy Land made by the 
Prince of Wales under the guid of thed d. One of 
the scenes portrays the departure of the pilgrims from home ; the 
next indicates their arrival at Jerusalem; while in the third the 
Prince is tending the general in his illness while in Palestine, 
Oa the top of the tomb lies an effigy of the general, sculptured 
after the fashion of Mediswval church monuments, The figure of 
his window is represented in the attitude of mourning. The 
Prince of Wales’s plume, on the corner of the pillow which 
supports the head of the general, was suggested by her Majesty, 
to serve as a memento that the general had breathed his last 
within the precincts ot St. James's, 





Sounp ADVICE.— 


The newspapers lately have taught us to know 

How some strong-minded hens arejattempting to crow ; 

But, dear iadies, beware :—take the word of a friend, 

That, when rivalry comes, all affection must end. 

With the brightest of spoons ’twould be war to the knife, 

Ta political contests 'twixt husband and wife,— 

And the sentence of doom might be sudden and brief, 

If a feminine subaitern jilted her chief. 

We men take a pride in concealing our chains, 

And would like to be thought to monopolize brains; 

So I'll give you this maxim, my counsels to crown, 

lt the stockings are blue, keep the petticoats down.” 
—_—— 


AGRICULTURAL STATISTIC3 OF THE UntreD Kinapom.—The 
agricuttural returns for Great Britain, which nave recently been 
declared, if added to the results for Ireland since published by 
the Registrar-General, bring up the numbers for the United 
Kingdom as follows : Under wheat there were 3,933,924 acres in 
1868, against 3,629,784 acres in 1867. Under barley there were 
2,337,087 acres in 1868, against 2,431,801 acree in 1867. Onder 
oats there were 4,452 060 acres in 1868, against 4.409899 acres 
in 1867. Thus there was an increase ia the United Kingdom in 
1868 of 304,140 acres under wheat, and of 42,161 acres under 
oats; but a decrease of 94,764 acres under barley. The total 
acreage of land under wheat, barley, and oats, in the United 
Kingdom, was 10,723 021 in 1868, against 10,471,484 in 1867, 
sbowing an increase in the aggregate of these three crops of 
251,537 acres. The estimated population of the United Kingdom 
in each of the years 1867 and 1868 was 30,157,473 and 30,369,845 
respectively ; that of Great Britain being 24,600,277 in 1867, 
and 24,837 502 io 1868, and that of Ireland 5,556,196 in 1867, 
and 5,582,343 in 1868. Applying these numbers to the above 
returns the following results are obtuined: The population per 
acre under wheat was io the United Kingdom 7-72 in 1868, 
against 8 30 in 1867; in Great Britain the proportion was 681 
ig 1868, against 730 in 1867; and in Ireland, 1923 in 1868, 
against 21-22 in 1867. The acrcage under potatoes in the 
United Kingdom was 1,549,196 in 1866, 1,493,762 in 1867, and 
1,574,171 in 1868. In 1867 there was a decrease of 55,434 acres 
under potatoes, as compared with 1866; in 1868 there was an 
increase of 80,409 acres, as compared with 1867. The live stock 
returos for the United Kingdom show that the number of cattle 
was 9,036,506 in 1868, against 8,695,412 in 1867, being an ia- 
crease of 341,094; the number of sheep was 35,508,424, against 
33.745,116, the increase being 1,763.308; and the number of 
pigs was 3,166,300 in 1868, against 4,200,872 in 1867, showing a 
decrease of 1,034572. A decrease ia the number of pigs is ob- 
served of about 663,000, or 224 per cent. in Great Britain against 
372,000, or 30 per cent., in lreiand. The above returas exclude 
the islands in the British seas. 








ATTEMPTED ASSASSINATION OF THE VICEROY or Eaypr. 
—The “ Latest Intelligence” in our last aunounced that an at- 
tempt had been made to drop a steel ball, arwed with sharp 
barbs, on the bead of the Viceroy of Egypt. The ball missed the 
Viceroy, and as no gunpowder was used, he escaped uninjured. 
An address has since been presented to his Exce!lency by the 
Consular Corps, through their senior member the Austrian Con- 
sul, to congratulate him on his escape, and iu replying, the Vice- 
roy said, ‘I am much touched by the congratulatory address of 
the Diplomatic Corps, expressed in terms of so much}:ympatby 
and kiodness, aud I thank you most sincerely for your good 
wishes, Providence has visibly protected the life of a Sovereign 
ardently devoted in apes out the work of regenerating his 
people. As an Egyptian Prince I shall continue to fulfil my du- 
ties with patriotism and devotedaess. The crime which has 
jast been committed will not change either my opinions or my 
principles, aud my son will follow me in the same line of con- 
duct for the welfare of Egypt and for the honour of my rule.” 





Doury.— 


If thou hast Yesterday thy duty done, 
And thereby cleai’d firm footing for To-day, 
Woatever clouds make dark To-morrow’s sun, 
Thou shalt not miss thy solitary way. 





Export AND Import oF BisHors.—While the Metropolitan 
of Capetown is puttiog on board for South Africa the best raw 
material he could find for an anti-Bishop of Natal, the Premier 
has sent to Cork for wherewithal to fill the episcopal throne of 
Peterborough. Dr. Macrorie Was ready enough to have submit- 
ted to the imposition of bands within the realm, in deflance of 
law and custom, of the warning of the Engiish episcopate, and 
in contempt of the authority of the Crown, if apostolic hands 
could have been got to anoint and consecrate him. At one 
time it was supposed that an attempt would be made to save the 
form of apostolic succession, by getting a couple of Scotth 
Lishops to perform the ceremony, Had they lent themselves to 
the design, Archbishop Gray would have run his contraband 
suffragan into the first port of call in South Africa, without pay- 
ing duty to the Queen, and taken his chance of prosecution for 
breaking the law. The Caledonian successors of the Apostles, 
however, demurred at the last moment, and eventually refaced 
to be accomplices before the fact, in the perpetratiou of this 
pious juggling with the law. It was found difficult, moreover, 
to obtain by an 





An Unryvitine WaTERING PLAcE —A gentleman who has 
visited Pyramid Lake, and explored several of the islands at the 
season of laying and incubation for the myriads of gulls, ducks, 
pelicans, aod other water-fowl that swarm upon its water, states 
ubat at that time the la-cest islands are literally white with eggs. 
In walking from ‘he shore toward the centre of the islands it is 
impossible to proceed fifty feet without stepping upon some of the 
eggs, #0 thickly are they strewn over the ground. The jfowls 


Y attifice the use of an Eoglisti church for the 
inhabiting the islands are described as being exceedingly tame ; | illegal p 5 ir. Gray and bis episcopal Man Friday have 
they bover and flutter upoa the ground about the intruder upon | been to pat to sea in an open boat of their own eccle- 


their breeding ground, or circle and stream about his head and 
with but little show of fear. This absenee of fear of man is doubt- 
less to be attributed to the fact that uatil lately man has never 
been seen by them upon their islands. Owing to certain super- 
stitious notions held by them in regard to the lake, the Indians 
have never, in the memory of their oldest chief, visited any of 


siastical conteiving, literally copied, as they assure us, from the 
bark of Peter or of Paul—we are not sure whicli—but vo more like 
that of our father in God who holds the helm at Lambeth, than 
he to Hercules, In due time we shall hear, no doubt of won- 
drous doings in Natal between Dr. Colenso and Dr. Macrorie, 
the prelate according to law, and the late contrary to law, 

laimi jurisdiction in Kaffirland. The parting 
aod correctness of thought on myrterious 
bjects, afforded us by the Bishop in posse of Natal, does not 
create any excessive or Unreasonable expectavion ot what be 
will be able to effect in the way of converting iveredulous na- 
tives: and if his rbapsodies are subjected to the remorseless an- 
alysis of his rival who is Bishop according to law, we shudder at 
the effect which will be wrought on the minds of the Zulus, at 
hearing apostolic Doctors of Divinity thug disagree.—Zzaminer, 





ters iu the lake and upon the islands, they have no boats or 
canoer, and know nothing even of that rudest of tical arte— 
raft navigation. Among the islands of the lake are two small, 
rocky ones near to each other, and at no great distance 
shore of the lake, that are remarkable from the 

alive with rattlesnakes. Huge and lazy old 
islands, with long etrings of rattles upon 
the shade of almost every stone, while the younger 


g to 
specimen of clearness 
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528 THE ALBION October 31 
Chess. Ce eed al poison, Metaip, being the tices. ceameghiase late the 
Toy: direct to the 
Coxpvortsp sr Carrain G. H. MACKENZIE aon drags pees — Signor Dubois gives Mr. A. City, a, fashionabie lounge, from the beginning the 
tate pe ae — thirteenth eentury down to the time of Henry VIL, partaking 
PROBLEM, Me. 1,088.—By Mr. W. Mitchesee Remove Biace’s K. B, P. he ee foe eee and ‘St. James’s Street, 
0 MO, 1,005.—By wr. We » White. Black, White, Black mixed with of what Re Hafmacies was . few 
BLACK. years back night-houses were ivterfered with. It was 
Mr. K. Signor Ds Mr. K. Signor D here during two centuries that the most fashionable 
2 Peas Peau 8 | . 44 Kt © B the B traders goods ; here the cooke and tavern-keepere, 
SPtok5 Bthkbe lO BtOKB4 Steg ns | the Predecessors.of the modernclub, had their ordinaries, and 
@mtwkKBS Puke lit POKBS B to Bich | ‘be roysterers of the fime held their carousal. Lydgate, the 
5 BtoQs Bto K Kt5 12 KtoR PtoK Kt4__ | Poet monk of Bury, and the contemporary and friend of Chau- 
6 Castles (a) Kt tks Q P (6) | 13 BtoK Kt3 QtksB cer, in the peregrinations of his ideal character ot Lackpenny, 
7BikeKRP KttkeKtch |14 PtksQ thus describes it in the reign of Edward LIL :— 




















WITS. 

White toplay and mate in 3 moves. 

SoLution £0 PRosiew NO. 1,082. 

White Black. 
1 KtoKt2 1 P tks P[A} 
2 KttoQs 2 Any move 
8% Kt or Q mates 
[4] 
1 P becomes a Q 

2QtoQB2ch | 2 K moves 
3 Q or Kt mates 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. ‘ 


H. F. B., Philadelpbia.—The position last sent unfortnnately 
admits of a solution in two moves, commencing by R to Q 6 dou- 
bile ch, &c. ~ 

T. P. B., Seaforth, Canada.—Your letter has been received 
and shall be attended to. 

Boston, Mass.—In the Problem referred to White commences 
by P to Q4 ch :— 

If K tks P Kt mates, 
It K to BS R mates, 
and, if K to B 5, Queen mates at Q B sq. 


CHESS INTELLIGENCE. 


We are glad to learn that Mr. BE. Brenzinger, a gentleman well 
known in New York Chess circles, has just opened a Chess room 
in Brooklyn, No. 804 Atlantic street. 

As the Brooklyn Chess Club has been for some time-defunct, 
we trust that the Want felt by the players of that city, may be in 
some degree supplied by Mr. Brenzinger’s establishment, and 
that his undertaking may meet with the success it deserves. 





CHESS IN ENGLAND. 


The British Chess Association holds its annual meeting sbout 
the middle of next month, when the Challenge Cup will again be 
contested for. 

Mr. de Vere, who won it last year, [beating every competitor 
without himself losing a game) if successful egaim next month, 
becomes entitled to the Cup, and will probably be looked upon 
as the English Chess Champion. 

The game below occurred in last year’s Tournay for the Chal- 
lenge Cup, between Mesers. de Vere and Bird. 

Roy Lorsz Arrack. 





White. Black. White. Black 
Mr. de V. Mr. B. Mr. de V. Mr. B 
1PtoK4 PtoKk4 2PtoKB6 PtksP 
2KttoK BS KtteQBs MQtoKR6 KRto K Kt 
8 BtoQKtiie) KttoQs 25 QtkeBPch Kto Kt? 
4 Kttke Kt P tksKt 26 PtoKKt3(e) QRto K Kt 
5 Castles BwQB4 27 RtksQP BtoQR4 
Tae Ktto K2 SeEeD QRtoK 
TQwKRS BtoQks wom t4 QtoQ Kkt3 
8 BtoK Kt6 Castles 30 Q tks B tks Q 
2s Bweaes ch SL QRtQT PtoBbs 
10 PtoK B4é toR 883 PtoQR4 brat 
1L Pte KS PwQs 38 Q.R to Q6 Rto B32 
13 B tks Kt(6) + ae S4kttoK R4 PtoK B4 
18 KttoQ3 to K 3 Sua K RtoB 
14 P tke P P tke P 36 Kt tks P QRtwoK5 
15 QRtoK P to Q 4 (e) STPtoQRS5 BtoQB2 
16 B tks P at Sane. QkKtoQ BS 
17 Rto K5 B tks 389 KttoK 3 QRtoQ Bs 
18 R tks B Qtks QOBP 40 Ktto Q5 owasy? 
19 KttoK BS QtksQP 4. PtoQ Kt5 RtoQB 
2 PtoK BS QtKT7 | 42 Rtke B KRto KB? 
21 RtoK P to Q 6 dis ch 43 Ktto K B4 
22 KtoR Qto k B7 (4) 


And Black resigns. —_— a 
JA r defence to the Ruy Lopez a! 
S) Kio Q 3 appears to us very mu : “This ex- 


change of pieces. 

an An ingenious attempt at getting up a counter attack. 

(d: Apparently his best move; it 22 Q to Q B 7, the following 
continuation is probable :— 


White. Black. 
22 QtoQBT 
23 PtoK BS | Se Pus 
2 tks Pat BOch | Skiokts 
25 
26 Rio KELS 26 QRto K Kt 
And White mates in three moves. 
R to K Kt 5 would evidently be bad on account of B to Q 5. 
& of the game is but played by 


And Black mates in two moves. 
(a) Badly played ; he ought to have defended the Q P. 
(6) Signor Dubois does not fail to take full ~ of his 
opponent's faulty play. 


ee 
CHESS 4N HOLLAND, 
A game played between Messts Van der Mey and Hendricks. 
Krne’s BIsHOP’s Gamair. 


White. Black, White, Black, 
—~ H. Mr. M. Mr. H. Mr. M. 
1PtoK4 PtoKk4 22 Kt to Q2 BtoK R3 
2PtoKB4 Ptks P | Bis B R tks B 
SBtoQB4 QtoK R5ch 124 BtoQ Kt3 Sted Ss 8 
4K toBeq Pto K Kt4 25 Pto QR4h) KttoQ Baq 
5 PtoQ4 Bto K Kkt2 26PtoQk5 KtteoK2 
6 KttoQB3 KttoK2 27 PtoQ Bai) PtoK B4 
7PtoK KtS P tks P 28 P tke P Kt tks P 
SKtoKkt2 QtwKR38 29 RtoK4 bod fe 
9 PteKR4&a) QtoK BS 30 RtoK B4 t tks P ch 
10 BtoK$ PtoQs 31 K tks P Kt to B4ch 
11 Q to K 2 (6) KttoK Kt3 |32 KtoB2 R to K sq 
12 Kt to Q Sie) Picgea 33 KttoK4 a iear & 
13 BtksK KtP(d) P to K B38 3 Ome ttksQ 
14 Bto K 38 P to K R4(e) | 35 BtoQR4[k] QRto K Req 
18 KttoK B4 BtoK Kt5 36 KttoK B6 KttoK3 
16 KttoK BS Kttks Ktch | 37 Kttks B Kt tks R 
17 B tks Kt KttoQ2(f) | 88 KttkeR R tks Kt 
18 RtoQsg(e) QwK2 39 B to K 8 [!| Rt to Q6 ch 
& +} fe Kak Sto Kt tks 
° LBtke KRP KttoQB3s 
2LPtoQ Kt4 KttoQ Kta ’ 





And Black won the game. 
(a) An enterprising deviation from the prescribed course of 
action, which is to take the advanced Pawn with Pawn. 
(6) prey Ay A aye = playing the Queen to Q 2. 
¢) Aga € fails to make the best of his attack. He should 
have played the Q’s Rook to K B saison 


sq:— 
White. Black. 
12 Rte K Beg 12 Kt to Bich 
13 B tke Kt 18 P tke B 
14 KttoQ5 


and he has a fine game, 
. (@) P tke P — preferable. 


(e) Well play 

(sf) Black is now pretty well out of danger, but he certainly 
owes this to the want of good generalship on the part of his 
opponent rather than to apy remarkable skill ou his own part. 

(zg) This is meaningless. 

A) The attempt to get up an attack on this side is lost labour. 
White has neither time nor force for the exploit. Why not have 
— his pieces into better play, by moving Q’s Kook to K 3, 


‘i) This is beating the wind. 


(k) By taking the Bishop with Rook, White would have gone 
near to ensure a drawn game. 


()) He should have played his King to King’s third. 
— London Eva. 





HE WON’T BE A MASON. 


“The Prince of Wales has in declined to [become a F: 
Mason.” —Daily Papers, ot nt 


Arn—“ The Free and the Accepted Mason.” 


(N.B. It is manifestly not the fault of Mr. Punch that the 
doukcy of other days, who wrote the doggerel which still ex- 
cites the Lodges to frantic delight, laid his accent on the 
wrong syllable in accepted. ] 


We need not prepare, 

For we can't get the Heir 
To make us a Joyful Occasion, 

He thinks it’s all stuff 

When we play blind man’s buff 
With a free aud an Accepted Mason. 


Great king? dukes and lords 
Have laid by their swords, 

Our mystery to put a good face on, 
And po doubt an old prig 
In a full-bottomed wig, 

Made a marvellous Accepted Mason. 


The young Prince of Wales 
Doesn’t care for our tales, 
Of Jachin, and Boaz, and Jason, 
Like Magog and Gog) 
he excuses for prog 
ith the free and the Accepted Mason. 


He consulted the Queen, 
Whe responded, serene, 
“I think I would answer them Nay, Son,"’ 
And he of one Name 
Which we never could claim 
As that of an Accepted Mason. 


A Enight of the Garter 
Can hardly sigh arter 
we eon 
wee Racy ent Saas 
In the collar and cuffs 
Of the free and the Accepted Mason. 


He does not imply 
That our secret’s my 
Or the brotherhooa’s motive a base ’un ; 
And we cannot deny 
That the time has gone b 
For the free and the Acce 


rr 


And shut up the board that we trace on, 


Let the thunder 
For the Prince come 
As a free and ‘ 





But when are 
In the gilded as are ape 
We'll drink to A. B. 
we bope to see 
Bome day as an 


.| they cheat poor balffed people by giv 


“ Then I hyed me into Eastcheap ; 
One cryes rybbs of befe and many a pye, 
Pewter pottes they clattered on a heepe, 
There was harpe, pype, and minstrelsye ; 
Yea by Cock, nay by Cock, some begenne crye, 
Fome songe of Jenkin and Julyan for their mede, 
But for lack of money I might not spede.” 


The genius of Shakspeare has peopled this district with the 
creatures of his imagination, who are made by his magic to oc- 
cupy a8 much of our memories as do the real characters of his- 
tory, and the ideal characters dispute the places with the men 
and women who bave actually lived and carried on the world’s 
history. We know Falstaff and Poins, Bardolph, mine ancient 
Pistol, and Dame Quickly, a8» well as we do our familiar aec- 
quaintances; and it is doubtful whether the real characters of 
the contemporary history are as vividly brought into our minds 
when we think of the reigos of Henry [V. and Henry V. as the 
perzonages which poetry bas given character and formto. What 
Shakspeare had begun, Goldsmith, in his essays, and Washington 
Irving in his sketches, bave continued, and have made the whole 
of Easteheap classic ground. Stow, speaking of Eastcheap, 
mentioned an occurrence which took place here in the year 1410, 
between the two younger eons of Henry [Y., Thomas and Jobn, 
who had been carousing here “during the small hours of the 
bight,” until the morning, and with some of their friends had 
got into a quarrel, were taken by the City watch before the 
civic magistrates, and afterwards before Judge Gascoigne, which 
occurreneé most probably, with its traditional festive reputation, 
has induced Shakspeare to lay his scenes of the revelries of the 
oe Prince and his debauched companions at this spot.— 
ilder. 


ScrograPpuy.—A hundred and fifty years ago the learned few 
who knew there was such a word as Sciography in the world of 
words, attached a different meaning to it from that it represents 
in the present day. It was explained at that time ae a profile or 
platform, or the first rude draught of a thing. It also ed 
the art of dialling or of showing the time of the by shadows; 
apd astronomers used it to express the art by which they found 
out the hour of the day or night by the shadow of the sun, moon, 
or stars. As far as it concerned architecture it simply meant 
the profile mentioned above, nédw called an outline or section, 
then described as “ the draught of a building cut in its length or 
breadth, to show the inside of it, as the conveyance of every 
room, with the thickness of the walls, timber works, floors, vaults, 
&c.” Bo lately as the period of the compilation of Rees’s “ Cy- 
clopadia,” sciagraphy and sciography are both explained as “ the 
profile, or section, of a building to show the inside of it.” As 
with many scores of English words, however, we have sifted and 
shifted the meaning of these kindred terms, and they are not now 
by any means so interchangeable. _ Profile, in the architectural 
world, is extinct, though it flourishes in the portrait ter's 
studio; platforms, too, have vanished from the modern bis- 
man’s vocabulary, enticed, perhaps, by the high office held out 
to them at public meetings; and sciography no longer means 
the outline of a building, but the outline of the shadows that are 
cast from that building As precision of terms is one means of 
progress, as well as one sign of it, we may congratulate ourselves 
upon being on the right road.— Budlder. 


Summary Justice In OLDEN Trmes,—The good old times ! 
The rare old times! One canuot weil help sighing for them when 
one roads a bit like this :— 


“Ip 1311 a baker was imprisoned for offering putrid bread for 

sale; and in 1316 two bakers were drawn on burdies the 

streets of the metropolis and pilloried for using false 

In 1319 William Spelyng was fixed in the pillory, w the 
} carcasses Of two bullocks found in his shop were burnt 

under his nose ; and in 1348 two similar punishments for similar 

crimes are recorded against delinquent butchers.” 


Cruel? Well, yes, possibly. But are not bakers cruel, when 
them short weight ? 
Small tradesmen often are big rogues: of at every Sessions 
there is offered ample proof ; and the worst are they who cheat 
the poor in food and drink. These small make large 











profits, and can easily afford to snap their at the fines, 
which are nowadays impesed on them in their 
shops. It would be a fine thing for fines were no 
more suffered, and a fine sight it baker in the 
pillory, or whipped at bis ebort weight. 
Cheating such as this is and deserves a 
harsber punishment than payment of a an item which is 
simply classed among the trade e paid out of the 
profits of the next half-score of thefts, If fine a shop- 
keeper for robbing by false weights, we ly to fine a 


burglar or a pickpocket, and we ought te 


prisons against 
every sort of thief, . J ” 





An EpIpemic iw Liverpoon.—A sudden and extensive 
epidemic fever bas broken out in country places near Liverpool, 
on the north bank of the river. The num 
cording to the Medical Journal, been very i 
e affected places, of which Bootle is one, have for the last six 
seven weeks been near!y, if not quite, double the average. 
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FINANCIAL. 





FisK AND HATCH, 
BANKERS AND DEALERS IN 
COVERNMENT SECURITIES, 
No. 6 Nassau Street, 

BUY AND SELL AT MARKET RATES, 

ALL DESCRIPTIONS 


vad MAGNETIC, and the PLUNGE, or SWIMMING POOL. 


UNITED STATES SECURITIES, 
and give especial attention to the conversion of 
SEVEN-THIRTY NOTES 
INTO THE 
NEW FIVE-TWENTY BONDS OF 1865 AND 1867. 

Holders of the Sixes of 1881, and Five-twenty Bonds of 1862, 
and May 1, 1865, may.mow realise a liberal difference by exchang- 
ing them for the new 5-20s of 1865-7. We are prepared to make 


these exchanges upon the most favourable terms. 
Deposits received and collections made. 


FISK & HATOH, No. 6 Nassau Street, 


CIRCULAR NOTES 
And Letters of Credit 
FOR 


TRAVELLERS, 
AVAILABLE IN ALL PARTS OF THE WORLD ISSUED BY 
DUNOAN, SHERMAN & CO., 








BANKING HOUSE 
OF 


HENRY CLEwS&Co, 


No. 32 WALL STREET, NEW YORE. 
Interest allowed on daily balances of Currency or Coin at mar- 
ket rate. 


Persons depositing with us may check at sight, 02 same as with 
City Banks. 

Advances made to dealers on Approved Collaterals on favour- 
able terms, 

Certificates of deposit issued bearing interest. 

Collections made everywhere promptly. 

United States Securities and Gold bought and sold. 

State, City and other Loans negotiated. | 


HATCH Footeace 


BANEERS, 





AND DEALERS IN GOVERNMENT SECURITIES, 


No, 18 WALL 8ST., 


BUY, SELL, AND EXCHANGE 


all issues of 
U. 8. BONDS 


on favourable terms, and a supply constantly on hand for imme- 
diate delivery. 


IMPORTERS and Ormers furnished [with GOLD at current 
rates, % 


WELLS, 
BUR 


> qe== 
peer ener VALUABLES, 

JEWELRY, BONDS AND SPECIE, 

Prompriy Forwarpep. 

Exchange tor Sale, 
Collections and Commissions Hzecuted. 
WELLS, FARGO & COMPANY, 
84 BROADWAY, | 
NEW YORK. 





GO & COMPANY’S 
® xpress. 


this country. They embrace the modifications of 
TURKISH, RUSSIAN, pom (Vapor) FUMIGAT- 





INSURANCE. 





mixes BERG Iga, BATHS: mereet, 


«x East oF Union SQUARE) 
¥ a. 5 ATTWOOD, 16. D., Manager. 


Office Hours, 8 A. M., to8P. M. 
These Baths are the most Comunanece ®ystem.of Baths in 


ED, SULPHUROUS Vapor, MEDICATED, ELECTRIO, 
These baths are select. The Ladies’ and Gentlemen’s are se 
parate. Kach department has its special and experienced at- 


tendants. 
No pains will be s t one of the best resorts for 
Flensahe y in this city. Open for 


invalids or seekers 0 
inspection at all times. 
JENKEN®’ ruapanvER POLISH. 

The best article ever offeréa to the public, for Hoes. I Restau 
rants, Boarding Houses, Private Families, Factories, and 
for Show Case and Window Bars and Plate Glass, aa it will 
RE-PLATE ALL SILVER OR PLATED WARE as as new 
with pure silver, and Warran not to change Colour by Stand- 
ing or Wasbing. Sold by Druggists and House Furnishing Stores, 

ce, 50 Cents and One Dollar me er Bottle. Orders received at the 
bales and ~~ oy 1366 BROADWAY, between 37th and 38ch Sts., 
discount will be given to dealers. 


N.Y. A liberal re. 
- CEO. P. OVERIN & CO., 
PREMIUM WHALE-BONE WHIP 

MANUFACTURERS. 

Constantly on hand, a Large Assortment of Fine MALACCA 

Hu LLY, and all kinda of eS and Lashes, Wholesale and Re- 

tail, No. 4 EAST HOUSTON STREET, near Broadway, New 

York. Established in 1840. 

DALLY AND HAWLEY, 

PLAIN AND DECORATIVE 
HouUSE PAINTERS, 
No, 434 FOURTH AVENUE, 
Between 30th and 31st Streets, 
NEW YORK. 














Cotes promptly attended to. 





Ayer’s Sarsaparilla. 


FOR ieee THE BLOOD. 
e reputation this excellent medicine 
ak is derived from its cw 
















many of 
which are truly marvellous. Inveterate 
cases of Scrofulous disease, where the sys- 


tem seemed saturated with corr 
have been purified and cured by it. 
fulous affections and which 
aggravated by the scrofulous contamina- 
tion until they were painfully afflicting, 
» have been radically cured im such great 
P numbers in almost every section of the 
country, that the pablic scarce:ymeed to be 
informe ot te v) rtues or uses. 
Scrofalous poisor is one of the most destructive enemies of 
our race. Often, this unseen and wpfelt tenant of the organism 
undermines the constitution, and —= the — = enteebling 
or fatal diseases, without 
Again, it seems to breed infection | throughout the san and then, 
on some favourable occasion, rapidly develop imto oue or other 
of its hideous forms, either on the surface or the vitals. 
In the latter, tubercles may be suddenly de the lungs 
or heart, or tumors formed in the liver, mo i i shows ike ——— 
by eruptions on _the skin, or foul ulcerations on some part 
of the body. Hence the occasional use of a a bottle of this 
SARSAPARILLA is advisable, even when no active = iptoms of dis 
ease appear. Persons afflicted with the ‘ollowing complaints 
y find i diate relief, -— at length, cure, Dont the use 
of this BARSAPARILLA : st. Anthony's Fire, Rose or 
Tetter, Salt Kheum, Scald Head, rm, Sore ion sore 
Ears, and other eruptions or visible forme of of Berofulous disease. 
: Also in the more concealed forms, as Dyspepsia, Dropsy, Heart 
Disease, Fits, Kpilepsv, Neuralgia, and the various Ulcerous af- 
of the muscular and nervous systems. 
ilis or Venereal and Mercurial Diseases are cured by it, 
move a long time is required for subduing these obstinate mala- 
y any medicine. But lovg continued use of this medicine 
will cure the complaint. Leucorrhwa or Whites, Uterine U1- 
cerations, and Female a are commonly soon relieved and 
ultimately cured by its purifying and invigorating effect. Minute 
Directions for each case sre found in our Almanac, supplied gratis. 
Rheumatism and Gout, when caused by accumulations of extran- 
eous matters in the blood, yield quickly to it, as also Liver Com- 
plaints, Torpidity, ‘Congestion or inflammation of the Liver, and 
Jaundice, when arising, as they often do, from the rankling poi- 
sons in the blood. This SARSAPARILLA is a great restorer jor the 
strength and vigor ot the system. Those who are Languid and 
Listiess, Desp and troubled with Nervous Ap- 
ae mag or Fears, or ‘any ‘of the affections symptomatic of 
eakness, will find immediate reliéf and vineing evidence of 
its restorative power upon t 


Prepared by DR. J.C, AYER & OO., Practical and 
Analytical Chemists, Lowell, Mass., 
Sold by all Druggiste everywhere - 














OLLOWAY’S PILLS.—CoLps anp sour 
foundation [of a cold or sffeetion of 

the winter through is often laid in autamn. at you sre threat- 

ened with disease of any of the rub the exter- 

nal -urface night and morning with HoLLoway s OINTMENT and 


Turoat.—The 
that leste 





APFYTs ON THE CITY BANK, LONDON, ROYA 
Ban. — Paris, Dresden, Kome, and the principal cities 


J AUSTIN, BALDWIN & CO., 74 Broadway. 








keep the bowels regular with HoLtowar's Pius. A cold, cough 

sore throat promptly treated in this way is 6 ly cured, 
nd all danger of ption or b hitis avoided, Sold by 
1 Draggists. 








ELLUC’S EAU aneEteus. 
THE BEST AND MOST PLEASING TOOTH-WASH fo 

caer a nbd et pices St 

an I 0 BW. 

GRANCE to the Breath. "9 eas 


Prepared oly by 





READ! 


ONE COMPANY AGAINST ONE HUNDRED. 


ONE HUNDRED COMPANIES [or courss] AGAINST 
ONE. 


ONE Life Insurance Company thoroughly classes and sub 
classes its risks, 


ONE hundred Companies.do not. Why not? 
and live, 


They can’t 


ONE Company thus adjusts an appropriate premium to 
each class of risks, the same asis done in Marine and Fire 
Insurance. 


ONE hundred do not, »ut charge fall of the same age one 
price. 


One Company places each kind of risk in a class by it- 
self, as it were in so many Companies; the members 
of each share only their own losses and exp ; this 

to the “ best risks’’ the lowest mortality, of course the largest 
surplus, and first and last the best terms; others in propor- 
tion to risk, as is just; this distinct classing. is better than is 
done in Marine and Fire risks. 


ONE hundred Companies cannot do this, because they are 
already started, and they depend upon the best risks to pay 
the losses of the inferior ones already taken. 


ONE Company shows that one price for one age afd health, 
makes the “ best risks” pay too much and receive too little; 
and of course the inferior risks pay too little and receive too 
much, ° 


One hundred Companies through their interested agents say 
that this is wrong. 

® ONE Company asks the public not to listen to interested 
parties, but to investigate for itself, 


ONE hundred Companies through ten th 
agents (perhaps for want of proper information, they are 
invited to obtain dt gratis,) misrepresent the American 
System. ; 

One Company is based upon the result of the experiments 
ot one bupdred Companies, and is right because they are 
wrong. If not right, why not, 

One hundred Companies, haying no truthful arguments 
against the mew system, again prove that “necessity is the 
mother of invention.’’ 


One Company tries to make Life Insurance plain to all, and 
ust to all, and therefore is appropriately named 


THE AMERICAN. POPULAR LIFE IN- 
SURANCE CO,, 419 and 421 Broadway. 


You can insure by mail. Send for circulars and learn how. 
It will cost notaing to learn your probable measure of Tife. 





A tnt, toa 








JOHN C. BOYLE, 
woMARBLE MANTELS, APrigwal Fos 
AND BAPT 
FURNITURE SLABS” AND FLOOR. TILING 


papery ey MS 
One Door West of Broadway, New York. 
SILVER PLAT. aap te Na mt Han AND 
BR OENERAL Job Rivera's eee 


627 SIXTH AVENUE, between 36th and 87th 8te., New York. 


Front Door and Pipe, promptly 
he best manner, in city and co’ my ~ 


see 


M. TRILLARD 
MERCHANT TAILOR. 
251 4th Avenue, 
COR. OF 20TH 8T. 
J. CAIRNS, 
Manufacturer of Military and Society Orna- 


ments, also Police, Fire and Trade Union Bad No 210 
GRAND 8TRERT, Between Mott and Elizabeth edges, No 210 


THE ARION PIANO FORTE 
Decla: the at the Jate Fair of the American Institute 








147 & N.Y. 



















j pt. and Oct., 1867, to be 
¢ IANO ON EXHIBITION, 
And trial, Ordered by the American Institute, with the 


successfal 
by their Jaa van be at the Paris Exposition, was 
BEST PIANO KNOWN TO THEM. 
Huse Clntitess Sith tli cual tar aha 
MANNER & © & Co., 187 and 189 ert. 
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THE ALBION: 











Two Winters with the 
GOTHIC FURNACE. 


“ We have had occasion formerly to speak of the value of 
Furnace and to point out a few of its excellent points, such, for 
instance, as its Simplicity, Compactness, Ease of Management 
and Control, Economy ¢ ot Fuel, etc. Having given it a trial for 
two y severe winters, we bave found no reason to abate 
the seqgmeneniation first given. We find no difficulty in a 
fire all winter with this Furnace. The fire was built last Octo 
and continued to burn without cessation or rebuilding until 
Spring. We have warmed about eight rooms, with an average of 
one ton of coal per month, To prevent the air from becoming 
dry a water Evaporator is placed in the air chamber.—From the 
Cu tivator and Country Gentleman, June 1868. 


ALEX. M. LESLEY, MANUFACTURER, 
605 Sith Avenue, New York. 


These Furnaces are especially adapted for warming Churches 
and Dwellings. Send for a Catalogue. 


Also for sale the celebrated Prize Medal Zere Refrigerators, 
and the Beauty Elevated Oven Range. 

STEPHENS & 
RITCHIE, 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
PREMIUM SLATE LIN- 
ED REFRIGERATOR, 
Patented Nov. 19, 1864. 
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DUNHAM & SONS, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


PIANO-FORTES 


WAREROOMS, 


NO. 831 BROADWAY. 
Send for a Circular, 








HANBURY SMITH’S 
CELEBRATED ENGLISH 
SODA WATER, 
UNSURPASEED IN AMEEICA. 

Ne. 36 UNION SQUARE. New York. 





WISE MEN OF THE LAND 
The Divine, the Physician, the Jutige 
USE DAILY, 
IN THEIR OWN HOMES & RECOMMEND 
To all invalids and Sufferers 
From 
k Headache, Sour Stomach, Costiveness, Heart- 
at hn Re, Piles, Bilious Attacks, Liver Complaints, Gout 
and Rheumatic Affections 
NATURE'S OWN 
CREAT AND COOD REMEDY. 


TARRANTS 


SELTZER APERIENT 


BEST AND MOST RELIABLE MEDICINE 


Frecrrng tube iis Srtbens ana’ tiven hs perens_and 
he nurfing ers 
pleasant remedy well edapted for 





rand will ali find this 
ecir different complaints. 


MANUFACTURED ONLY BY 
TARRANT 4&4 CO., 
278 Greenwich and 100 Warren Sts, N. ¥. 
For Sale by all D 


Stammering 


Sa — 
mpeom & Co., Box 5076, New York. 
MENS LOVETT’S 
SELECT PRIVATE BOARDING HOUSE. 
68 HOLLIS STREET, CORNER OF MORRE STREET, 
, HALIFAX, N. B. 
~~ ¥OUB CUSTO¥ SOLICITED BY 

FRANCOIS & LOUTRHREL, 

Stationers, and No, 45 Marpzs Lass 
Sarr 










tive 











and COL’ 7 ® TRUNK «ope and B. 
Avenue., d 27th Sts., New York. 


s. HOE, 

3009 BROaD NEW YORK, 
Manufacturer of Indian Olubs, Croquet Bats and Balls 
Dumb Bells, Base Ball Bats, Ten Pins and Balls, Heal Padded 
Boxing Gloves, &c., &c. Turning of all kinds. 

List oF Prices or Inp1an Civss. 


HARNESS and SADDLE oe WHIPS, BLANKETS, ROBES, 





6, 7 & 8ibs. each, per pair $5 50 | Sizes for Ladies and Child 
10lba. each eg 650/21) tee, sega, per pair 200 
me « Sola “+, $365 
16 + * “ 1000/4"  & “ 3 50 
20 ae “ 7 14 00 5 “ “ oe 5 00 
=» e @ ad 16 | 


The Trade Supplied at Liberal Discount. 


CAS FIXTURES. 


New and Elegant Designs, in great Variety, Wholesale and 
Retail, at the Lowest Prices. Manufactory and Warerooms, Nos. 
8 to 7 East Fourth Street, first buildings east of Broadway. 


M. L. CURTIS & CO. 
CAS FIXTURES. 








JOHN HORTON & CO, 
283 and 285 CANAL STREET, New York, 


Cor. Centre 8t., opposite Earles Hotel, 
Manufacturers of all kinds of Gas Fixtures. Photographic De 
signs sent by post to parties wishing to order. 


THE ALBION. 


Bstablished in 1822. 

4 Weakly “Ta dhwlenecauae 
NEWS, POLITICS, AND GENERAL LITERATURE’ 
This old established and popular Periodical is new supplied to 


the public at the rate of 
Six Dollars per amhum, or 129 Cents per Copy 


Premiums for 1868. 


OHARLES DICKENS’ WORES COMPLETE. 
APPLETON’S POPULAR EDITION. 
COMPRISING THE FOLLOWING VOLUMES: 





Oliver . American Notes, Dombey and Son, 
Martin Chuzzlewit, Our Mutual Friend, Christmas Stories, 
Tale of Two Cities, Sketches, Nicholas Nickleby, 
Bleak House, Little Dorritt, Pickwick Papers, 
David Copperfield, Barnaby Rudge, Old Curiosity Shop, 


Great Expectations, Hard Times, and addit’! Christmas Stories 
Under a special arrangement with the publishers, Messrs 
APPLETON & CO., we are enabled to offer the following 
Great Inducements to New Subscribers !! 


TO SINGLE SUBSCRIBER, the Atsron One Year, with any 
Six of the above Edition, for $6. 


To CLUBS OF THREE—The Atsrow One Year to each, with 
th mplete Edition in 17 Parts, for $18. 


TO CLUBS OF FIVE—The Aston One Year to each, with 
Two wo Complete Popular Editions, for $30. 

We leton’s New Library Edition, 

now wince onnsee 6 sree of ‘peication] in 5 Volumes; Iustrated with 82 

Vol. . Faneea Papers, Barnaby Rudge, Sketches and Pic- 
tures from Italy, American Notes. 

Vol.2.—Old Curiosity Shop, Little Dorritt, Tale of Tw> Cities, 
Christmas Stories. 


Vol. 3.—NicholasWNickleby, Oliver Twist, Bleak House. 
Vol. 4.—Great Expectations, Martin Chuzzlewit, Our Mutual 


’ Times, and addilional Christmas Stores, Nombey 
TO SINGLE SUBSCRIBER—The A.sron One Y d 
Binge Volume of the Library Edition, for lor $6. —— 
exch, and 


TO CLUBS OF = ALBION One Yearjto 
any Three Volumes of the Litrary Edition, for $13. 

fO CLUBS OF FIVE—The' ALaeen One Year to each, and 
the Complete Library Edition, [5 Vols.) 


ro cuuEs = TEN—The Auston One Year to each, two 


Full Sets of Library Edition, and three Full Sets of tus 
Popular on, for $00 

books will all be POSTAGE PAID, TUNOUGH- 
Sour raz Unrrep Starzs. Any it aubscriber for wording 
us two ran wae obeitianal be entitled to the 
Club terms. Of the popular there are now six numbers 
ready for delivery : aud the of the series will follow 
at the rate of inceh oF foun, Per 


+ 
kaye ae aang. 28 y” -eComer 
WM. H MORRELL 4 SHEPHERD, 


VAN NOTE & SON, 


GRATE, FENDER & FIRE: 
PLACE HEATER 


® MANUFACTURERS, 
1270 Broadway, between 32nd and 33rd Streets, and 434 Cana] 
Street, near Varick, New York, 


Every variety of Plain, Enameled, Bronzed and German Silver 
Grates and Fenders constantly on hand or made to order, 
UNION CAS HEATERS 
AND 
COOKING STOVES, 
For Sate WHOLESALE aD RETAIL at 
612 Broadway, New York. 
HEAT, ECONOMY, CLEANLINESS. 








FULLER, WARREN & CO., 
Manufacturers and Wholesale Dealers in 
STOVES, RANGES AND HEATERS. 
Exclusive Manufacturers of the Celebrated 
STEWART 
COOKING AND OVEN PARLOR 
STOVES 
The Leading Stoves of the Présent Age, 

AND THE NEW 
Stewart Parlor Base Burner. 

ALSO 
The Improved Revertible-Flue Hot Air 
Purnace, 

Which now takes the lead of all others for Heating 
Crurcugs, PusBLic BUILDINGS AND Privats RESIDENCES, 
The Warren Double Oven Range, 


The best made, the most economical and surest cooing Cook 
ing ge now in the market, 
A FULL SUPPLY OF xt 
First Class and Common Stoves g 


ALWAYS ON HAND. 
FULLER, WARREN & Co., 
Proprietors of Clinton Stove Works, 
TRVUY, N. ¥. 
BRANCH HOUSES; 


Faller, Warren & Co., 53 State Street, Chicago, Ill. 
. Faller, Warren & Co., 80 River 8t., Cleveland, Ohio. 


For SaLz BY 
J. & Bp Batittigss coccicvecossiovs ...286 Water Street, New York 
Geo. W. Walker & Co.,........+.+ 5@ Union Street, Boston, Mass. 
J. Hook Richards,........... 442 Baltimore Street, Baltimore, Md 
I MN ncceccae cauccecou ee Washington, D. C 
ae ee ee Providence, RB. L. 
Dey, Matanes & Oa... ..cccccccecscccscccccccestess St. Louis, Mo. 
ie tsncccivcasncrerersereuet «+++.---Lonisville, Ky. 
IIL sscaucusscesecedenctaurestenem Hartford, Conn. 


And by Dealers in all the principal Cities and Towns through- 
out the United States. 


a Descriptive Pamphlets farnished on application. 


NN SS 


HOUSES WARMED WITH PURE AIR, 
By the use of the well known 


SANDFORD’S CHALLENCE HEATERS, 


Portable or set in brick. About 15,000 in use, which prove 
their value. 


THE NEW YORK FIRE-PLACE HEATER, 


An improvement on all Heavers of this clags, and very orna- 
mental. 


MAMMOTH, A GLOBE 
Powerful ahd 


COSMOPOLI 
Parlor and Office Stove, a great fa And the 
BEACON LIGHT BASE-BURNING PARLOR 8TOVE, 


Beautiful, low-priced, and requires a fresh supply of coal every 
twenty-four hours. 


MUTUAL FRIEND AND LIVE OAK, 
First-class Cooking Stoves, something extra.’ 
CHALLENCE RANCES, 


Two Ovens, set in or out of fire-place, popular and well-tested, 
fur coal or wood. j 


* BEACON LIGHT, .- 


One Oven, Portable Range, very successful, and a great variety o“ 
other Stoves and Heaters, suited to every want, made by the 


NATIONAL STOVE WORKS, 
239 and 241 WATER 8T., N. 


- 


GRAVES @ PIRR. 
COPPERSMITHS, 


276 WATER STREET, W YORK, 
MANUF. 


ALL KINDS OF COPPER' FOR SUGAR 











we Proprietors 
. 90 Park Row, N. ¥. , 





HOUSES, DISTILLERIES, &. 


